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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Gdthe, 
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JULES BRISSAC. 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY beg to call the attention of the Profes- 
sion to the Works of this popular and pleasing Composer. The under- 
mentioned Transcriptions and Fantasias are in constant and increasing 
demand, are remarkably brilliant and telling, and, being of moderate 
difficulty, are eminently adapted for Teaching Purposes. 





d. 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Mazurka) aie ee 
Zerlina. Fantasia on the opera Fra 
Diavolo as ‘i on eae wa a 
La mia letizia (I Lombardi) aly we, CE 
Tutte e sciolto (La Sonnambula) my 2 * 
A te,ocara (I Puritani)... - pe 
Di pescatore ignobile (Lucrezia Borgia 3 0 
Deh! vieni alla finestra (Don Juan) .. 3 0 
Cujus animam (Stabat Mater) ... aS @ 
Va Pensiero (Nino) ... ie ied ome @ 
Suonila tromba (I Puritani) ... on £ @ 
La cidarem (Don Juan) se... ae ar e'e 


Betly (Tyrolienne, from the opera of 


Donizetti) ... van pes sii «= 8&7 
Si la stanchezza (Il Trovatore) ... is 
Amina (Finale from La Sonnambula)... 3 0 
Souvenir de Don Pasquale te a  @ 
Souvenir de Guillaume Tell ia” Lae ee 
Dixey’s Land... Nie SO 
The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls ... 3 -0 
Cerisette. Morceaude Salon .. ... 2 0 
Un moment de repos. Nocturne. oa £78 





“M. Jules Brissac writes music that is effective and showy, without 
being at all difficult.”—-Musicat Wor.p, 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
(Successors to Wessel and Co.), 


- 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 


EVAWNS’S 
GEZFTFAGCL BARMONISM 


At SIX GUINEAS, 


Has Five Octaves and Two Foot-boards, is in a French-polished Case, 
and has a soft, subdued, agreeable quality of tone, designed expressly 
to suit a Cottage or Small Sitting-room.—Boosgr and Carne, Manu- 
facturers, 24 Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Evans's Ten-Guinea 
BARMONES UB 


Is in a solid, handsome French-polished Case, and possesses that rich 
and organ-like quality of tone which particularly distinguishes these 
Instruments from the French.— Boosey and Cuine, Manufacturers, 24 
Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Evans’s English 
a2ARMEN FSM S? 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS, 


At 45 and 63 Guineas, without Pedals, and 47 and 130 Guaneas, 
with Pedals, 

Although particularly adapted for Churches, are equally effective in the 
Drawing-room. Not only have the leading members of the profession, 
including Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Balfe, Potter, Henry Smart, Best, 
&c., but the Clergy and the Press have also testified to the very 
great superiority of EVANS’S HARMONIUMS. These Testimo- 
nials may be seen upon reference to Boosey and Ching’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Harmoniums. 

The whole of EVANS’S INSTRUMENTS possess that organ-like 
quality of tone which has been hitherto unattained by any other manufac- 
turer, and are made throughout in the strongest and most substantial 
manner by the best “ ENGLISH WORKMEN,” They are neither 
affected by heat nor damp. 


BOOSEY AND CHING, 
MANUFACTURERS, 24 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W. 











A SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co. ) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcyls on Sale upon receipt of 

references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 

Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 

purposes, may be had, post-free, on application, 

London: 15 Hanover Square. 





QWEET SUMMER, Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 


Words and Music py James Lea Summers, Price 3s. 
Fd by Miss Banks and Miss Palmer with great success at his Concert, St. James’s 
all. 


“* Not only is the melody sweet and flowing, the ‘ voicing’ good, and the accompani- 
ment both correct and elegant, it has in addition to these desirable qualifications, a 
strong poetical feeling, by the unaffectedly earnest lines to which the music is set.”— 
MusicaL Wortp. 


London: Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street, W. 
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LONDON GENERAL COAL COMPANY (LIMITED), 


F. W. HAMMOND, 


GENERAL MANAGER. 





Best Sunderland Wallsend - 
Inland Coals - ~ - = 


- 24s. per Ton. 
- 18s. do. 


OFFICES—373 OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, KING’S CROSS. 





EWER & CO, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 


MUSICSELLERS IN ORDINARY 
TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 
UNIVERSAL 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





WER & CO. have published # Catalogue of all the 
Works available for the use of Subscribers, containing a classified List of 
51,801 DIFFERENT WORKS, 
AND 20,000 MORE IN PREPARATION, 
The largest Stock of Music ever collected in any one Establishment either herc or 
abroad, to which will be added, immediately on its issue, 
EVERY NEW MUSICAL WORK OF INTEREST, 
Both English and Foreign. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
Per Half-Year 
Per Quarter... 
Per Month ove . 
Per Week ove ove ove ove ove ooo 
“ Town Subscribers will be supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 


be exchanged twice a week. 
Country Subscribers will be supplied with Four Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 


be exchanged twicea month. 
At the end of their Subscription, Annual Subscribers will be presented with 


ONE GUINEA’S WORTH OF MUSIC. 
EWER & CO,87 REGENT STREET, 
(Sore Proprieror—- WILLIAM WITT) 
By Special Appvintment, Musicsellers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE ENTIRE WORKS OF “ MENDELSSOHN,” 


[ANOFORTE TUNER.— The Advertiser is desirous 
of an Engagement in or near London. Has had about 12 years’ experience in a 
first-class Scotch House, and can be well recommended. 
Letters addressed E. G., care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, Lon- 
don, be‘ore the 12th inst., will secure an interview. 


“IIAWILIGHT IS DARK’NING,” Song, by KUCKEN, 
Sung by Sims Reeves at the Birmingham Musical Festival. Poetry by W. 

Wills, Esq. 2s. 6u. 
“In bold relief to the duet, however, came the exquisite melody of Kiicken’s * Twi- 
light is darkening,’ beautifully sung by Sims Reeves. - « « His peculiarly grace- 
ful and poetic rendering of the charming melody,” &c. See the report of the Festival 


in the Morning Star, of August 31. 
London: Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W. 
A LADY wishes to dispose of three First-Class FLurss, 
by Clinton, Siccame, and Jullien, the property of her deceased husband. They 


can be seen at Mr. J. R. Gough’s, 12 Crown Court, Bow Street. 











THE 


ORGANIST’S REPERTOIRE, 


A Selection of Classical Compositions 


FROM THE ES 
MASSES, ORATORIOS AND MOTETTS 
OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS, 
ARRANGED FROM THE ORCHESTRAL SCORES FOR THE} 


ORCAN, 


PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 


J. T. STONE. 


CONTENTS: 


Santa Maria, and Marcia Religiosa ... ...Dinorah... 

e12th Mass ese 
«.Stabat Mater... 
eoolst Masse. ove 


WITH 





«+. Meyerbeer, * 
«+» Mozart. 
«Rossini. 
«Haydn, 

.- Meyerbeer. 
---Mozart. 

«+» Handel, 
.».Beethoven.' 
«+»Pergolesi. 
... Rossini. 
««»Mendelssohn, 
»..Graun. 

«+. Mozart. 

++» Handel. 


No. 1. 
2. Gloria in Excelsis Deo eee 000 ose 
3. Cujus Animam os ove ee 
A Quoniam Tu Solus... 
‘(Gran Dio, Padre Nostro eeDinoratises see 
5. Splendente Te Deus ... eee. eee ese 600 60 
6. Worthy isthe Lamb... ooo oeeMessith... o00 
7. Et Resurrexit 1... soo ooo os «MassinC .. 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo 11. «2. os. sre see see _ae0 one 
*@ Fac ut Portem ... .. ses: ove ose eve eee Stabat Mater 
9. Der Erdkreis ist nun des Herrn,., ... St. Paul oe oe 
10. Te Deum Laudamus 4. .. . o Te Deum, 
1]. Dies Ire, Tuba Mirum, and Rex Tremende...Requiem =... 
\l2. How are the Mighty Fall’n... .. «Funeral Anthem... 
“Price 3s, each. 
London ; Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28 Holles Street, W 


Ae MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


oo Royal, Covent Garden. 
#RA 





GRAND ORCHESTRA, 
Vocalists :—Mlle. Florence Lancia, Mad. Laura Baxter, and Herr Formes, every 


Evening. 

On Thursday next, September 12th, an ITALIAN NIGHT, on which occasion Mlle. 
Vaschette (from La Scala at Milan, and other Continental Theatres) will make her 
first appearance, 

On Saturday next, a VOLUNTEER NIGHT. 

Promenade 1s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Boxes, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, £1 1s., 
and 10s. 6d, 

Conductor, Mr. ALFREC MELLON, 


LFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS.—ML zg. FLoRENcE 

Lancia will make her first appearance at these Concerts THIS EVENING, 

Saturday, when she will sing the celebrated “ WAR SONG,” from Verdi's Grand 
Opera “ ATTILA,” 


YONGS WILTHOUL \WORDS.—* There are few piano- 
forte desks without Brinley Richard’s charming Romance, ‘ WARBLINGS AT 
EVE,’ his new ar:angement of the sweet Duet, everywhere sung, ‘ WHAT ARE 
THE WILD WAVES SAYING?’ makes that also the property of the pianist, and 
will at once class it with those beautiful melodies which require no aid from words to 
find their way through the ears to the hearts of all. Both these compositions are 
issued by her Majesty’s music publishers, Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
lington Street.”—Globe, August 27. 











N LLE. FLORENCE LANCIA begs that all eommuni- 


cations for Engagements may be addressed to Mr. Jarrett, 244 Regent Street, W. 


‘LLE. WHITTY will appear at the THEATRE 
} ROYAL, DUBLIN, on September 17th, in“ PURITANI;” on the 18th, in 
*“ NORMA ;” on the 19th, in the * BARBIERE ;” with Titiens, Giuglini, Swift, Le- 
maire, Delle Sedie and Ciampi, 








. r ° 
OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Michaelmas 
Term commences on MONDAY, September 16th, 1861, : 
Candidates for Admission must attend at the Institution for Examination by the 
Board of Professors, on Saturday afternoon, the 14th instant, at 2 o’clock. 
By order of the C itt f Manag t 
J. GIMSON, secretary. 


Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 
September 4th, 1861. 
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Revietos, 


a a 


“ Réverie du Coeur” —impromptu pour piano—POLYDORE 
pu Vos, Op. 65 (Cramer, Beale and Co.). 


We have seldom seen an “impromptu” more carefully pre- 
pared. True, there is nothing in it; and we can only 
explain its being christened “ Réverie du Caur,” by the fact 
of one of its composer’s names being “ Polydore.” A “ Po- 
lydore,” and none but a “Polydore,” would have dignified 
mere twaddle by such a hyper-romantic title, How now 
Mr. Du Vos? 


“ Le Dévouement”—morceau pour piano—Jacgues Biv- 
MENTHAL, Op. 58 (Cramer, Beale and Co.). 
Another “ réverie” (tant soit peu) du Cour,” but in all 
respects superior to the foregoing. Mr. Blumenthal is 
worth half a dozen Polydores, and “Jacques” is a plain, 
honest, straightforward prename. Our only objection to 
Mr. Blumenthal’s “ Dévouement” is the dévouement it ex- 

hibits for such passages as the subjoined :— 


é 


» Ht | | “) 
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And the subjoined :— 
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—of which there are, we must say, with deference to 
“ Jacques,” by far too many. 












































“Espoir du Retour”—nocturne pour piano—J. RUMMEL 
(Ashdown and Parry). 


“J.” tout court. Mr. Rummel will not give us a chance to 
compare his “réverie” (for “réverie” No. 3 it is, “ Espoir 
du Retour” notwithstanding) with his prename. Never 
mind; we are content in being able to say that if not new, 
“ Espoir du Retour” is both pleasing and well written. 
Not that Le Retour del“ Espoir du Retour,” however, is 
at all desirable, while Mr. Rummel can tax his fancy for no 
fresher pattern of variation than the following :— 

oe £ 


7» elte-2-2 








4 o 
gr saaeereeater Ceseet 


(the bass may be understood) — which brings us back to the 
earlier days of Mr. Henri Herz and his‘ attenuated shadow, 
Mr. Chaulieu. 




















“ Serenade” —for the pianoforte —~ ADOLPHE ScHLOESSER 
(Ashdown and Parry). 


Mr. Schloesser (“ Adolphe” may pair with “ Polydore”) 
commences his “ Réverie” (for “réverie” No. 4 it is, “ Sere- 
nade” notwithstanding) thus time-honouredly :— 
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Will Mr. Ashdown (or Mr. Parry) pull down from its 
resting-place, underneath the “Institute,” that parcel of 
Henselt (“‘ Adolphe” also), and refer to a certain “ réverie,” 
or love-song (or something of the sort), in the self-same key 
as this “serenade” of Mr. Schloesser? If they consent, 
they will probably detect a shade or so of resemblance 
between the two, Nevertheless, there are good points in 
Mr. Schloesser’s piece, for which we would only suggest the 
expunction from the above quotation, of bar 4—as common 
place—and the substitution of one of less hacknied cha- 
racter. Moreover, at page 6, line 3, bar 3, there are two 
B’s natural, which (or we are much mistaken) should be C’s, 


“ Solitude” —nocturne pour piano— J. Rummet (Ashdown 

and Parry). 

A trifle, but a trifle so neatly put together, as to relieve 

criticism of its duties. That it contains any new point it 

would be violating truth to say; nevertheless it is something 
to be correct, while at the same time unobtrusive and 
graceful. 

“ The Water Nymph” — ballad — with German and Eng- 
lish words —~ by Jonn Barnett (Addison, Hollier and 
Co.) 

“ Save Father on the Sea”— words by A. Marrnison, 
set to music for Miss Palmer, by J. L. Harton (Addison, 
Hollier and Co.). 

“ We merry, merry Fairies ”— duet for soprano and mezzo, 
soprano — words by J. E. CARPENTER, music by STEPHEN 
Gover (Addison, Hollier and Co). 


“ Stars of the Summer Night”— words by LoNnereLLow, 
music by Witt1am Assor (Metzler and Co.). 

Mr. John Barnett too seldom comes before the public now, 

On that account alone, both professional singers and amateurs 

will welcome his “ Water Nymph” (a ballad, be it under- 

stood, according to the German signification of the term — 

like Schubert’s “ Erl King” and many others) with avidity. 


“ T? Andalousie”—danse Espagnole, pour piano—JAcQues 
BiumeNTnHAL, Op. 59 (Cramer, Beale, and Co.). : 


A la bonheur! (we are all among the “ Mossous,” and so. 
per force must put in a word now and then of their language). 
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A la bonheur! Here at last we have something fresh. 
This little unpretending piece is worth a dozen “ Reveries” 
—whether “du ceur” or du cerveau. Both principal 
theme and episode are good—tuneful, frank, and pretty, 
without a vestige of affectation. Here and there we find a 
progression to which objection might be taken, but the 
whole is so engaging that we shall not stop to cite them. 
In short, “ L’ Andalousie” may be unreservedly commended 
as a perfect thing in its way. 

“ Save, Father, on the Sea,” if not one of its composer’s 
best, and containing, moreover, such (for him) careless points 
as the following :— 
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That strong man falls to earth be - reft, un - bless’d, 
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— in which Mr. Hatton himself might be likened to the 
“ Strong man” (“ Dormitat Homerus”) — is still Mr. Hat- 
ton’s, and, therefore, if not extraordinary, not ordinary. 

We have some idea that Mr. Stephen Glover’s duet has 
already been reviewed ; but if not, it offers no point for com- 
ment. 

Professor Longfellow has this time fallen into ruthless 
hands. Mr. Abbott should tighten the reins and hold in 
his Pegasus. Here is an example of his way of traversing 
the realms of harmony :— 
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This will never do, Mr. Abbott. 


—S>=————<—— 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


September 5th. 
Paris—the heart of the world, in its own esteem—has been 
growing rapidly more and more languid as its liveliest blood has 
ebbed away to renew itself in the sea, or re-convert itselt with 
foreign victual, and scarcely now gives one perceptible pulse of 
life. So I must trust to my intelligence from the provinces and 
from foreign parts to furnish me with the material for a letter, 
which will not consequently be very long. Just one little scrap 
of metropolitan news shall take precedence, and justify the stand- 
ing title of this correspondence. The Variétés has put forth a bill 
which is new from the first piece to the last. It consists of a sort 
of burlesque piece in three acts, called Les Danses Nationales, and 
two one-act pieces, Un Diner de Famille, and Brouillés depuis 
Wagram. ‘The two last, one in the comic, and the other in the 
sentimental line, are both tolerably good for the time of year, and 








are capitally acted. While the dull season favours the appearance 
of second and third-rate dramatic productions, it also affords a 
field for the novice, and allows him to try his “ prentice hand” on 
provincial audiences. In this way a certain M. Laroche has been 
permitted to exhibit himself in the great part of Tartuffe, for 
which he seems to have no other vocation than “vaulting ambition,” 
which seems decidedly to have “overleapt itself.” A critic dis- 
poses of him thus :—* He has sharp-pointed elbows, and is afflicted 
with the deplorable mania of sticking them at right angles flat 
against his sides. M. Laroche has nothing of the lover about him, 
and I am sure he will be very much surprised when I tell him he 
has not even the figure for the part. He will perhaps succeed in 
tragedy, for his delivery is good, but deficient in warmth; it is 
true, however, and this is one of the anomalies of nature and of 
art, that warmth is only acquired by time and experience.” 

The musical papers here inform their readers that Rossini has 
presented a portrait of himself to M. Alfred Musard, inscribed in 
the composer’s hand as thus: “Souvenir de Reconnaissance & 
mon interpréte Musard—G. Rossini.” This will give you an idea 
to what ‘be dearth of news has reduced the editors, and you will 
feel a corresponding compassion for me, and show a proportionate 
indulgence to my efforts. 

Trusting to an Italian paper I informed you not long since that 
the new opera which Verdi is writing for the Imperial Theatre at 
St. Petersburg was founded on a subject by Martinez de la Rura, 
This journal has since corrected the announcement, and states 
that the libretto, which is entitled Don Alvara 0 la fuerza del 
Destino, is drawn from a drama by Angelo de Saavedra, a dis- 
tinguished Spanish writer of the last century. 

Ostend is being favoured with quite a flight of eminent artists, 
among whom may be enumerated Herr Joachim, Mile. Trebelli, 
Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, Herr Formes, M. Servais, &c. ‘There 
is also a first-rate flute-player there, whose name is within a letter 
identical with that of the hero of Italian regencration,—he is called 
M. Gariboldi. ‘They say he is an admirable executant, and com- 
poses prettily, and I do not see why he should not be justly 
entitled to both eulogies, although he has had such a narrow 
escape of having his name immortalised “ without his stir.” 

Naples is not an abrupt transition after mentioning its deliverer, 
and I may therefore here inform you that a new opera has just 
been produced there with success. It is entitled Virginia, and 
the composer is Signor Petrella. For want of an equally conve- 
nient link, I must jump, ex abrupto, to the opera at Vienna, whose 
manager, Signor Salvi, is said to be about to lower the diapason 
of the orchestra at that theatre to the nominal diapason of Paris, 
a change for which the singers, if no one else, are likely to be 
thankful. It is also said that he means to exchange the wooden 
desks in the orchestra. for iron ones, and the substitution is ex- 
pected to increase the propagation of sound—a somewhat doubtful 
result. Iam really at a loss what further to communicate, for 
my notes are so meagre they are scarcely capable of being fatted 
up by any acts of style into presentable facts. Tours is to have a 
new theatre, the town council having voted 28,000/. for that pur- 
pose, and M. Marian, an architect of that city who stands high in 
his profession, will be entrusted with the work.—If the activity 
and vigour of the emperor of the French is imitated by the new 
Sultan of Turkey, he does not seem to follow the same illustrious 
model in his patronage of the arts, for according to a recent ac- 
count the magnificent theatre which had been erected recently at 
Constantinople has been turned into a manufactory for, rifled 
cannon. 

—_—_—_<—o 

Vienna. — Herr Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Die Kinder der 
Haide, with Mlle. Ellinger as Johanna, is to be produced in the 
course of the present month. According to report, Herr Richard 
Wagner will shortly visit this capital, for the purpose of superin- 
tending the rehearsals of his new work, Tristan und Isolde.—Herr 
Salvi, the director of the Imperial Opera House, has resolved on 
adopting the new French “pitch” or diapason, and is now making 
all the necessary arrangements to that end. Among other mea- 
sures adopted by him ‘has been the substitution of iron stools, 
music-desks, &c., for the wooden ones hitherto employed in the 
orchestra. He has taken this step with a view to give greater 

resonancy for the various instruments. 
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CARL FRIEDRICH ZELTER.* 
(Concluded from page 556.) 


To be the successor of a man like Fasch, was, indeed, a distinc- 
tion for Zelter, who was one day an artist and a mason the 
next. But he had richly deserved it by his persevering applica- 
tion, and had gone through innumerable privations before he at- 
tained it. The way in which he managed to educate himself is, 
on the one hand, too original, and, on the other, too honourable, 
for us to pass over in total silence the relation between him and 
his master. In reference to this we read as follows: —“ As the 
building” (he is speaking of the house in which he was employed 
in the Schlesinger Strasse, preparatory to being admitted a master- 
mason, and which, if we are not mistaken, is, at present, in the 
possession of Herr de Cuvry) “was situate above half a mile 
from my home, I hired a lodging outside the town-gates, in order 
to save the long walk. But what was the use of this? After 
work, I used to go of an evening to Jeannette, who resided during 
the summer with her parents, in a little country-house at the 
other side of the city, and, for four or five months, when Fasch 
was on duty at Potsdam, I was in the habit of walking there and 
taking my lesson every Friday. I always returned the same day. 
Fasch, who knew nothing of my occupation, fancied I had busi- 
ness to transact in Potsdam, because I never denied that such was 
the case whenever the subject was broached. He used to be glad 
to see me, because I got on, and because he had more spare time 
in Potsdam than in Berlin. As I continued my visits, however, 
regularly all through the summer, he used often to remark, ‘He must 
confess I paid something for his lessons, considering the time they 
cost me, as well as the amount I expended forrefreshments and coach- 
hire, or that my business in Potsdam must be very profitable.’ He 
did not know that I did the distance, there and back, in one day, and 
in the evening was at my work on the house. I did not, however, 
find this fatiguing. At something after three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I set out from the farm-house where I lived, and, between 
eight and nine, E was in Fasch’s room in Potsdam. My lesson 
lasted till eleven. I then walked about the grounds of Sans-Souci, 
or among the hills. I had ordered my dinner for a little before 
twelve o'clock, at a good inn, outside the Berliner Thor, and, after 
dinner, I proceeded leisurely back to Berlin, enjoying myself till 
latein the evening at Jenny’s. Neither my father, mother, nor 
any one else knew a word about the whole matter. The real ad- 
vantage of my walking home consisted, however, in the agreeable 
solitude, for, as a rule, I worked out my compositions as I went 
along, so that I afterwards wrote them down all the more readily. 
On two or three occasions I hired a vehicle, but the coachman 
kept me waiting, and I could not get on along the sandy road. I 
arrived, also, late at Potsdam, where, during the reign of King 
Freidrich, there was no end to the examination a person had to 
undergo. ‘Whence did I come?’ ‘How long did I intend to 
stay?’ ‘What was my business?’ were some of the numerous 
questions I had to answer. By my own plan [ avoided all these 
inconveniences, as well as the heavy coach-hire, until at last Fasch 
suspected how matters stood, and refused to accept any further 
remuneration for his lessons.” 

Zelter was indefatigable in his endeavours to obtain the patro- 
nage of Government for music generally—for which it had pre- 
viously done nothing—and, of course, for the Singacademie espe- 
cially, which then belonged exclusively to himself. As long back 
as the 14th January, 1804, he succeeded in prevailing on the King, 
attended by the entire Court, to pay a visit to the Singacademie. 

By setting to music the poems of Schiller and Gothe, he at- 
tracted the attention of these great men, and soon became per- 
sonally acquainted with them. Gdthe was induced to observe that 
he could hardly have believed music capable of such magnificent 
strains as those of Zelter. We may mention, by the way, that on 
the 15th May, of the same year, Schiller, also, attended a meeting 
of the Singacademie, to hear his ode: ‘‘ An die Freude,” and, like- 
wise, that a funereal performance was got up by the society at his 
decease. The autobiography does not contain a word about 





* Carl Friedrich Zelter. Eine Lebensbeschreibung. Nach autobio- 
graphischen Manuscripten bearbeitet von Dr. Wilhelm Rintel. Berlin, 
Janke. [The article is translated from the Neue - Berliner Musik- 
Zeitung.) ' 





Beethoven, who also visited the academy, and — according to a 
statement made by the present director — after hearing Fasch’s 
Mass for sixteen voices, extemporised upon several of its motives, 
on an old grand piano which stood in the ground-floor. The name 
of Beethoven, as, likewise, the names of his great contemporaries, 
such as Weber, Radziwil, &c., are not once mentioned. 

_ More than by his songs, however, Zelter succeeded in obtain- 
ing the respect of his contemporaries by what was undoubtedly 
the most important of all his compositions, namely the Auferste- 
hung und Himmelfahrt Christi, words by Rammler, produced, for 
the first time, at Easter, 1807, and subsequently performed seven 
successive years. It was also revived at the Jubilee of the society, 
in 1857, by the present director. Zelter, meanwhile, had to con- 
tend with many difficulties thrown in his way by the Royal 
Capellmeisters. This was the reason of his journey to Kénigsberg 
in 1809. 

The foundation of the Liedertafel took place at the same period. 
Concerning this event, so important in its results, we read :— 
‘“* When we consider the present wide extension of societies of this 
kind, of all of which Zelter’s Leidertafel must be regarded as the 
parent and model, and when we are compelled to recognise in it 
an element instructing and elevating the human mind, we cannot 
avoid assigning a very high position to the importance and bear- 
ings of the idea and plan which created such an institution. But 
there was, moreover, a patriotic signification involved, for the 
foundation of the Liedertafel was intended to celebrate the return 
of the king to Berlin.” 

Intimately connected, also, with his journey to Kénigsberg, 
where the Court resided, was Zelter’s firm resolve to give up 
manual labour altogether. He was materially influenced thereto, 
as may easily be imagined, by the fact that, under the ministry of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, he had been appointed Professor of 
Music at a fixed salary. Gratitude had a great deal to do with 
the journey, but its great object was to interest the King still more 
for the art. From the numerous letters written concerning his 
journey, we obtain a lively insight into the state of things at this 
period, including that at the Court, as well as the sayings and 
doings of the princes of the blood, especially of the Crown-Prince, 
afterwards Friedrich Wilhelm IV. 

Zelter was now recognised as a musician, and honoured and 
loved as aman. He was in the full enjoyment of all his powers, 
and endowed with a warm love for all that is beautiful and eleva- 
ted. ‘He was bold and sharp, but never unkind in his criticism, 
while he was always natural and child-like in disposition. Neither 
now nor subsequently do we remark in him any signs of that 
vanity or arrogance, frequently assumed by artists who have been 
distinguished by their intercourse with persons of high rank by 
birth or office. ‘Lhe relation existing between him, as a son, in all 
the maturity of manhood, and his grey-haired old mother, stands 
out in truly antique purity and beauty. His strength and depth 
of feeling, as well as his amiability of heart, always beamed 
forth so triumphantly from behind many asperities of outward 
behaviour, and —as his contemporaries sometimes designated it — 
‘Zelterian rudeness,’ that even sharp words wounded only for 
the moment, and the bonds of friendship were never weakened, 
but were characteristic of Zelter to the time of his death, and 
have caused all those who were nearly connected with him to re- 
member him with affection.” 

During the last twenty years of his existence, says the author, 
we perceive Zelter as composer, teacher, musical director, critic, 
author, and ministerial referee, occupying a position such as, 
probably, never fell to the lot of any other musician. The heavy 
ordeal to which he was subjected, when, in the year 1812, his 
stepson, for whose sake he had, up to that time, continued his 
trade, shot himself, brought him into fraternal connection, so to 
speak, with Géthe, who displayed the warmest sympathy with him, 
and subsequently, as we all know, addressed him as “Thou.”* 
The voluminous correspondence between the two proves that from 
this epoch Zelter, “from being simply a man of action, grew up 





* For the information of those among our readers who do not under- 
stand German, we may state that the second person singular is used 
only in addressing those who are on @ most intimate footing with, or 
greatly inferior in rank to, the speaker.—-Ep. M. W. 
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to be a thinker.” The letters to Géthe, from 1814, may, observes 
the author, be regarded as a continuous series of criticisms, con- 
stituting a history of the state and progress of art in Berlin. 
They are completed by Zelter’s unpublished but far more 
voluminous correspondence with other persons celebrated in 
every branch of art and science. 

After an active career in all the various capacities above-named, 
Zelter lived to enjoy the great pleasure, when he had held his 
office for twenty-five years, of seeing the members of that admi- 
rable institution, the Singacademie, in a position to lay, on the 
30th June, 1825, the foundation-stone of a building of their own 
—a building which reflects great credit upon the architect, Herr 
Ottmer. 

In this building the first performance took place on the 2nd 
January, 1827; and the Tod Jesu was given there on the 13th 
April. On the ground floor was Zelter’s residence, which he 
occupied up to fis decease. This happened on the 15th May, 
1832. As the number of members had increased from 374 to 
436, it became necessary to divide the Academy into two bodies, 
the “Greater” and the “Less Academy.” The Ripien-Schule, 
which met at twelve o’clock every Friday, had already been 
founded years previously. Many of Zelter’s pupils, as well as 
other artists, of all kinds, sang there. Among these, the most 
amiable and most celebrated were the never-to-be-forgotten 
brother and sister, Felix and Fanny Mendelssohn. 

The writer of the present article also belongs to those whose 
earliest reminiscences extend back to this period. As a student, 
I attended regularly the chorus-classes of the Academie, where 
Zelter used generally to be in the best possible humour, the first 
among his equals. Although his own songs occupied a more pro- 
minent position than anything else, and he evidently derived great 
pleasure from hearing them—for instance, at the present moment 
that Iam writing this, I can still hear his “‘ Gallias Cesar subegit,” 
to which he was particularly partial, and can still see the majestic 
old gentleman in his blue coat, with his velvet cap upon his grey 
locks, as he marched up and down the room to the triple time of 
the song—he was still indefatigable in exhorting the members to 
exertion, requesting some to write poetry, and others to furnish 
music, all for the common good. No one was allowed to take 
offence at his outbursts, which were frequently rather rough and 
unceremonious. Every one laughed and said nothing. I recol- 
lect meeting on those occasions Julius (afterwards editor of the 
Zeitungshalle), Reissiger, jun. (now conductor in Christiana), and 
Krause (now a singer at the Royal Opera). I myself also received 
at these lessons the first encouragement bestowed upon me; for 
having tried my hand at Horace’s ode, “ Musis Amicus,” Zelter 
observed, “ Come, there is some stuff in it” (“ Na, es klingt doch”). 
Professor Grell, the present director of the Singacademie, was 
then charged with the task of accompanying the choruses on the 
piano. The members were indebted to him for many fine con- 
tributions. Among them I may mention a “Te Deum” for two 
choruses, with an orchestral accompaniment, in which the wind 
instruments greatly preponderated. Ihave never heard of this 
work since. To this gentleman, as Zelter’s faithful pupil, is the 
book dedicated. In the appendix there is an index of Zelter’s 
works, published and unpublished, as well as the simple and 
classical speech which Herr Schleiermacher pronounced over his 
grave, Frop. Geyer. 

—SS DO OOO 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
p Saturday, Aug, 31st. 
Tue miscellaneous concert on the evening of Thursday, the 29th 
inst., went off very well, and gave pretty general satisfaction. The 
programme, though far from perfect, was an improvement on that 
of Tuesday evening. Here it is:— : 
Part I.—Overture, Masaniello (Auber); Trio, “ Soave sia il vento” 
(Mozart); Air, “Ah, vous dirai-je, maman?” (Adam); Duo, “ Ch’ 
Vantipatica vostra figura” (Ricci); Song, “Twilight is darkening” 
€Kiicken); Concerto, Pianoforte, in E flat (Beethoven); Aria, “ Fuman 
gl’ incensi” (Donizetti); Ballata, “Tu m/’ami,” La Zingara (Balfe) ; 
Grand finale, Loreley (Mendelssohn). 
Part Il.—Overture, Guillaume Tell (Rossini); Aria, “ Bravo, 
bravo, il mio Belcore ” (Donizetti); Duo, “ Dearest maiden ” (Spohr); 


Aria, “Mille volte sul campo d’onor” (Donizetti) ; Quintetto, “E 
scherzo ed é follia,” Ballo in Maschera (Verdi) ; Song, “ Within a mile 
of Edinbro’” (Hook) ; Duo, “Se la vita ancor t’ @ cara,” Semiramide 
(Rossini); Romance, “Ah ! now I feel,” Dinorah (Meyerbeer); Duo, 
“Pronta io son,” Don Pasquale (Donizetti) ; Sestetto, “Sola, sola, 
Don Giovanni (Mozart). 


The overture to Masaniello was given with immense spirit by 
the orchestra. The manner in which it was both played and re- 
ceived would, I am sure, have delighted its composer, had he been 
present to hear it. The audience were in ecstasies, and encored 
it with such enthusiastic perseverance, that Mr. Costa consented 
to repeat it. Mlle. Patti made another stride in the affections of 
the Birmingham public by her rendering of the air “ Fuman gl’ in- 
censi,” from Lucia. The air was vociferously applauded and en- 
cored, but the fair artist contented herself with repeating only the 
“ cabaletta,” though she was more yielding with regard to Hook's 
song, in Part II., and gave the whole of it a second time. The 
audience were equally lavish of their plaudits in the case of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, but that gentleman’s resolution is as fixed as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. His admirers, that is to say, 
every one present, wished to hear it twice over, but Mr. Sims 
Reeves contented himself by bowing his thanks and retiring. The 
finale from Loreley was magnificently sung by Mlle. Titiens and 
the chorus. In fact, slightly altering the well-known ey 
we safely assert of this lady that, throughout this Festival, “ Nihil 
cecinit quod non ornavit.” Indeed, I am almost tempted to say 
that she added fresh beauties to what is in itself the very acme of 
beauty. Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Sainton-Dolby, and 
Rudersdorff, Miss Palmer, Signor Belletti, Signor Giuglini, and 
Mr. Santley, were also entitled to high praise for the artistic ex- 
cellence which distinguished all they did. Miss Arabella Goddard, 
in Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in E flat, added another laurel 
to the wreath she has so long and valiantly gained as the queen of 
pianists. Nothing could be more exquisitely grand and noble than 
her rendering of this work of the great master. Under her hands 
the piano seemed no longer to be a mere lifeless instrument. It 
appeared as though endued with consciousness and soul, so sweetly, 
yet so grandly, did strain after strain ripple from it, entrancing, 
as though by some magic spell, all who listened. 

The receipts of the evening’s performance were as follows :— 
President and Vice-president’s seats, at 15s., 26/. 5s.; secured seats, 
at 15s., 7162. 5s.; unsecured seats, at 8s., 316/.; total, 10882. 10s. 
The receipts at this (Friday) morning’s performance were: President 
and Vice-president’s seats, at 21s., 191d. 2s.; secured seats, at 21s., 
7791. 2s.; unsecured seats, at 10s. 6d., 2467. 15s.; passes, 10. 1s. ; 
donations and collections, 254/. 12s. 8d.; total, 1472/. 12s, 8d. 

The concert yesterday morning (Friday) was a great success, 
the greatest, perhaps, achieved during the whole week. The 
hypercritical might object that the programme was too long, and 
that Hummel’s Motetto suffered by being placed between two such 
works as the Mass im D and Israel in Egypt. But censure itself 
should be silent on an occasion like the present. How shall I 
describe the grandeur, the sublimity which characterised the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s great work. Language—at least the 
language at my command—is too weak. The performance was 
indeed worthy of the composition, and;the singers of Birmingham 
have far surpassed the most sanguine expectations of their warmest 
admirers. ‘They have deserved the sincerest thanks of every lover 
of genuine, classical music of the highest class. Never, I will ven- 
ture to assert, was such a performance ever heard in this country 
or in any other. You may think, perhaps, I am a little too enthu- 
siastic, but, I assure you, my enthusiasm is based on good and 
sufficient grounds, All the praise I can bestow is entirely free 
from the slightest tinge of exaggeration or adulation. The 
Birmingham singers have proved themselves the model singers of 
England—perhaps of the world. They owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to their local conductors, Messrs. A. J. Sutton and W. C. 
Stockley, for the manner in which they have been drilled and en- 
abled to do such credit to themselves, and the conductor of all 
conductors, Mr. Costa. I can imagine what must have been that 
gentleman’s feelings at having such a body of singers at his com- 
mand, and I trust that the glowing reports he will doubtless take 
back with him will stimulate the members of our London choral 

societies to equal the efforts of their provincial brethren, 
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The solo music was entrusted to Mesdames Rudersdorff and 
Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Montem Smith and Santley, and right 
worthy did they prove themselves of the confidence reposed in 
them. The orchestra, too, never played more magnificently, while 
M. Sainton more than sustained his previously great reputation by 
the manner in which he performed the obddligato violin accompani- 
ment in the lovely “ Benedictus.” I must repeat that I never 
listened to such a performance as that of yesterday morning. 

In Hummel’s motet, Alma Virgo, Mlle. Patti enjoyed the (ques- 
tionable ?) honour of an encore from the noble president. After 
the motet came a grand selection from Israel in Egypt, again 
affording the Birmingham singers an opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves, and the opportunity, on my honour, was not lost. The 
choruses in the oratorio were quite as superbly sung as those in 
the Mass. What can I say more? Mr. Sims Reeves especially 
distinguished himself in “ The enemy said I will pursue.” Signor 
Belletti and Mr. Santley accepted an encore in the duet, “ The 
Lord is a man of war,” and Mlle. Titiens did the same in the air 
“Thou didst blow with thy wind.” High praise is due also to 
Miss Palmer for the way in which she delivered the air, “ Their 
land brought forth frogs.” 

The receipts amounted to £1,472 12s. 8d. 

Last night the festival was brought to a close by Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeus. The attendance was not very large, although larger 
than that on the evening the Creation was given, while those who 
were present exhibited a much greater amount of enthusiasm than 
that manifested on any previous occasion, and proved most con- 
vincingly that the spirit of Revolution is not confined merely to 
the Hungarian Diet, which is offering a dignified resistance, shortly 
to break out, perhaps, into overt acts, against the encroachments 
of the Austrian Emperor, or to the new-born kingdom of Italy, 
which has lately kicked out the despots by whom, when divided, 
and therefore more easily kept in subjection—vide, passim, the 
maxim of the Hapsburgs : “ Divide et impera ”—it was so long and 
so ruthlessly oppressed, but has absolutely found a home in the 
hearts of a Birmingham audience. The multitude assembled in the 
hall yesterday morning had been considerably “riled,” as Sam Slick 
has it, by the conduct of the noble president. It was unmistake- 
ably evident that they wished to encore several pieces — among 
others, “‘ He gave them hailstones” and “The enemy said I will 
pursue”—but the president was immovable, he would not yield 
to the general desire, and, consequently, the pieces in question 
remained unencored —it is the last straw which breaks the camel’s 
back. It is the last drop which causes the bowl—be the latter 
more or less wreathed—to overflow. The conduct of the presi- 
dent gave anything but universal satisfaction. The public, 
yesterday a appeared to have arrived at a unanimous 
though tacit resolve to do something—and they did it. One of 
the “ requests,” carrying with it, I need scarcely observe, the force 
of a Russian ukase, on ordinary occasions, and issued by the com- 
mnittee, runs thus :— 


“It is the earnest request of the committee that the company attend- 
ing the performances of sa red music will not manifest their approbation 
by any audible expressio of applause ; and that parties will remain 
uncovered during the whol, of the performances in the hall.” 


Now this “‘request”’ had created great dissatisfaction not only 
for the spirit which dictated it (as I observed in my first letter on 
the Festival), but, also, among certain sticklers for literary ele- 
gance, for the style in which it is written. Iam not aware who 
planned it — whether the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, or any 
one of the distinguished visitors whose names I have, in obedience 
to custom, given in the regular Court-Circularish official lists 
—but I ool seize this opportunity of hinting to the unknown 
author that the word “party” has not yet been allowed to pass 
muster by critics as a substitute for the word “person.” Its use 
in this acceptation has hitherto been confined mostly to members 
of that class of society which interpolates an e, by no means 
mute, in “ umbrella,” calls “chimney,” “chimbley,” and delights 
in designating “mushrooms,” “ musheroons.” I would, further- 
more, observe that it is the practice of our best writers not to dis- 
tract the attention of their readers by the introduction of too 
great a number of nominal subjects, Pronouns, I have some- 
where read, were expressly invented for the purpose of enabling 











an author to refer to a person, or to persons, previously named, 
without employing over and over again the nour used in the first 
Instance, or supplying its place by another noun. If, therefore, 
T am not mistaken on this head, the example set by the author of 
the above “request” in introducing the word “parties” is an 
example not especially worthy of imitation by the student desirous 
of achieving purity of style. The grammatical subject of the de- 
pendent proposition ushered in by the conjunction “ that” after 
the word “ committee” is “the company.” Now, if I understand 
the author aright, the subsequent subject “ parties ” represents the 
self-same “company ;” argal, the pronoun “they” might have 
been here advantageously substituted. Why, again, are we 
treated to the epithet “audible?” 1s it not superfluous, as like- 
wise the concluding flourish : “in the hall,” unless, indeed, there 
were, connected with the Festival, performances going on else- 
where? Such may have been the case, but if it was, I did not 
know it, or I should, as in duty bound, have forwarded you a 
report of those performances. 

But to return to the proceedings yesterday evening. The 
audience were evidently indignant at having been so long treated 
as gentlemen inhabiting for the time Millbank Penitentiary or 
the Model Prison at Clerkenwell, and, as a consequence of their 
sojourn therein, subjected to the silent system. Little by little 
did they give indications of what was to come, until, at the con- 
clusion of the grand, soul-inspiring song: “ Sound an alarm,” 
sung with superb energy, and, need I say, irreproachable good 
taste, by Mr. Sims Reeves, they broke forth into a storm — 
torrent — tornado— hurricane — tempest —or stampedo of ap- 
plause, which, were I a penny-a-liner, I should say, “ shook the 
building to its very foundations.” But I am not a penny-a-liner, 
and, therefore, shall not say so. I do not like poaching on other 
men’s manors. Consider, therefore, the words between turned 
commas as unwritten and unprinted, and supply, mentally, others 
calculated to convey my meaning. So hearty and genuine was the 
applause that even the inflexible tenor himself relented, notwith- 
standing the fact that, in obedience to his custom, he had bowed 
his thanks and resumed his seat. He repeated the air with, if pos- 
sible, greater spirit than b2fore. Having thus asserted their inde- 
pendence on the broadest basis, and gallantly thrown off the 
presidental yoke — I am bound to state, however, that the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Talbot was absent— the audience, as joyous and 
demonstrative, not to say uproarious, as school-boys at breaking- 
up, or Her Majesty’s Faithful Commons when following their 
Speaker to the bar.of the House of Lords, paid the same compli- 
ment to Mile. Patti in the air: “From mighty Kings,” and Mlle. 
Patti responded to the call. The other solo singers all merit 
more than ordinary commendation, for they infused more than 
ordinary spirit into their singing, They appeared, and, no doubt, 
were, excited by the enthusiasm exhibited by the audience. Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington delivered the air: ‘“ Wise men flatter- 
ing” with exquisite taste and feeling; Mad. Rudersdorff was ad- 
nirable in “ Pious orgies ;” while Mad. Sainton-Dolby and Miss 
Palmer afforded universal satisfaction in the contralto music, 
which they shared between them. Mr. Santley and Mr. Montem 
Smith must not be passed over in silence. They never sang 
better than on this occasion. The chorus maintained its high 
character. The two numbers which produced, perhaps, the 
greatest impression were: “ We never will bow down,” and, “See 
the conquering hero comes.” Each individual singer appeared 
as fresh and unfatigued as on the very first day of the Festival. 
The performance of the orchestra was irreproachable. 

At the conclusion of the oratorio, the National Anthem was given, 
—Mad. Rudersdorff and Mile. Patti taking the solos. Then fol- 
lowed a whirlwind of applause, from orchestra, soloists, chorus, and 
audience, for Mr. Costa, who fully deserved it, considering the un- 
remitting attention he has devoted to everything connected with 
his department—no limited one, you will admit. It is a source 
of regret for all lovers of good music, that no orchestral symphony 
was included in the programme of the miscellaneous concerts. 
Such an omission is the more to be deplored, with such a conductor 
as Mr. Costa to wield the bdton, and such an orchestra as that at 
his command to play a work of this class. With this drawback, 
the Festival of 1861, both in a — and artistic sense, may be 
pronounced the most successful ever given in Birmingham. 
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The following table exhibits the receipts for each day; while 
the subscriptions promised, but not received, will bring the grand 


total up to above 11,000/., being 500/., or upwards, more than the’ 


total of the Festival receipts in 1858. 
Persons present. 
1861. 


August 27, Tuesday, first day 
28, Wednesday, second day . 


Receipts, 
£ 8. 


2,883 
2,271 


2,702 7 10 
1,945 10 5 
4,647 18 3 


Total Ist and 2nd days ° 
3,742 6 6 


29, Thursday, third day . ‘ 4,154 


8,390 4 9 
2,117 17 8 


Total 1st, 2nd, and 8rd days . 
30, Friday, fourth day 2,553 


Total Ist, 2nd, 8rd, and 4th days. 10,508 2 5 
Tickets, 52. 5s. each 5 3 ‘ ; ° 152 5 O 
Schemes. ‘ . ; ‘ : ° 810 0 0 


Total . ‘ ° 10,970 7 5 


With this gratifying evidence of what music can do in the sacred 
cause of charity, I take my leave, for the present, of the Birming- 
ham Festival of 1861. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Suirtey Brooxs.—“ Hy en had nog maer dat ongelukkig woord 
uitgesproken, of perdoof! Monseigneur sloeg de marionnet met 
haren kop tegen de coulissen en, gelyk de procureur van Pier Jan 
Klasse, schoot met cenen keer van onder den grond.” 


— 


NOTICES. 

To ApvERTISERS.— Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of Tor Mustcat Wor tp is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor), Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 

a Two lines and under eee! aes ee) ee 
warms { Every additional 10 words soo 808 6d. 

To Pusiisners AND Composers.—All Music for Review in THE 
Musica WoriD must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following n Tue MusicaL Wortp. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE Mustcat Wor xp. 
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To the Editor of the Musicat Wortp. 


IR,—The civic processions, congresses, banquets, toasts, 
addresses, replies, illuminations, blunders, “ tirs,” and 
fireworks with which the Antwerp artistic féte was rife, 
almost drove out of my head the only thing which caused 
me to write about the matter at all—or at any rate, to the 


Editor of Tue Musicat Wortp. I mean, of course, the | 
concert, at which Joseph Joachim played Beethoven’s | 


violin concerto, to hear which (though furnished with an 
official “ passe-partout”) I was forced to disburse ten francs, 
and to rehearse which (although engaged to play at the 
concert) Joachim himself had to pay three francs and a 
half—the price of a public admission to this indispensable 
preliminary. When I obtained from the prince of fiddlers 
himself a knowledge of this fact, it somewhat consoled your 
correspondent : not to know “ H. H.” was a venial sin; not 
to know Joachim was quite another matter. But to the 














concert. The programme you received, and perhaps (for I 
have not seen a copy of THE Muscat Wor p in my travels, 
except one at Chaudfontaine, but that was The New York 
Musical World, with which your Musicat Wortp has 
nothing in common) printed. I nevertheless herewith trans- 
mit you another sketch, together with the remarks on the 
performance which I find in my note-book. 

“The concert, or ‘Féte Musicale,’ held in the Theatre 
Royal last evening, was interesting, and, for the most part, 
classical. How little it had to do with Belgian art, however, 
may be seen by the subjoined programme :— 

Symphonie Héroique, Beethoven; Psaume XVIIL., cceli enarrant, 
chanté par Mlle. Artot, avec chur, Marcello; Die erste Walpurgis- 
nacht, Mendelssohn; Chant de Noél, Angelus ad Pastoresait, cheur 
sans accompagnement, Roland de Lattre; Air des Nozze di Figaro: 
Giunse al fin il momento, chanté par Mlle. Artot, Mozart; Concerto 
pour violon, exéc. par Joachim, Beethoven; Variations, chantées par 
Mlle. Artot, Rode; Alleluia, chceur de l’oratorio Messias, Handel, 


“Roland de Lattre, or, as he is more universally known, 
Orlando Lessus, stood for ancient, and Mile. Artot, the well- 
known mezzo-soprano, for modern music; both very fairly 
representing their periods, the first as a composer, the last 
as an executant. The Angelus of the old Fleming —who 
flourished in the 16th century, and was one of the greatest 
masters of the school to which he belonged —is a capital 
specimen of his style, —a style having a good deal in com- 
mon with Palestrina and his followers. ‘That Mlle. Artot — 
who sang in her usual manner, with extraordinary vigour, 
if not refinement, among other things exaggerating the 
peculiarities of her mistress, Mad. Viardot Garcia — should 
not have introduced a single piece by a Belgian composer, 
old or new, created general surprise. Nevertheless, every- 
thing she did was applauded to the skies, and after repeating 
the last variation of Rode’s air, she left the orchestra loaded 
with bouquets. The chorus and orchestra numbered in all 
424 performers, considerably more than 100 being instrumen- 
talists. The chorus was admirable, the freshness of the 
women’s voices (sopranos especially) being remarkable. Of 
course they gave the Angelus of their famous old Roland as 
well as it was possible; but what distinguished them still 
more honourably, from the greater difficulty of the task, was 
the precision, delicacy, and clearness with which they executed 
the whole of the choral music in Mendelssohn’s justly re- 
nowned Walpurgis Night; and this in a great measure 
redeemed the comparative tameness of the band, which, in 
spite of its numerical strength, sounded weak and hesitating, 
especially in the department of ‘strings.’ ‘To those who have 
heard our English fiddles and basses this discrepancy must have 
been unfavourably apparent, moreespecially in the Zroicasym- 
phony, which was taken in almost every instance too slowly, 
and though there was abundance of piano, and no want of 
what is termed ‘light and shade,’ seemed (strange anomaly 
for such a magnificent inspiration) absolutely spiritless. Thus 
the Walpurgis Night carried away the honours from Beetho- 
ven’s great work, the harbinger of a new epoch inart. Even 
Mendelssohn’s music suffered from the prevalent slowness of 
‘temp’ to which M. Francois Callaerts, the conductor, with 
lethargic obstinacy submitted each successive movement, and 
still more from the very bad singing of M. Valsovani (bari- 
tone-bass), and M. Warnotz (tenor), in their respective and 
important solos. The contralto part of the old woman was 
assigned to Mlle. Artot, who gave her air ‘Konnt ihr 
so werwegen handeln,’ not much more than half as quick as 
the composer has indicated. The triumph of the concert 
was Herr Joachim’s superb execution of the violin concerto 
of Beethoven, which, notwithstanding the occasional un- 
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steadiness of the accompaniments, was one of the greatest 
musical treats imaginable. How Herr Joachim plays this 
wonderful composition need not be told to English readers ; 
but it may be added that he never played it with greater 
dignity, refinement, and esprit. At the end he was 
complimented by a regular ovation. The orchestra joined 
the audience in cheering and applauding, the ladies of 
the chorus threw bouquets on him from all sides, and one 


of them crowned him with a wreath of laurel. Handel's | 


sublime ‘ Hallelujah’ acted merely as a voluntary to play 
the people out; and, though rendered with uncommon 
force and steadiness, would have been voted decidedly 
‘slow’ by our London amateurs, accustomed to the im- 
petuous enthusiasm of Mr. Costa. 

“The concert took place in the pit of the theatre, on an 
orchestra elevated so as to command the stage, the whole 
of which to the furthermost walls of the building (where 
we had the good fortune to be placed, in what was face- 
tiously denominated a ‘reserved seat,’ for the small con- 
sideration of 10 francs) was thrown open to accommodate 
one section of the audience, who were thus separated from 
the boxes and galleries by the vocal and instrumental per- 
formers. The theatre was literally crammed, the King of 
Bavaria and suite, and other notable persons occupying 
private boxes.” . 

Joachim’s playing was never, perhaps, grander. At least 
it never made a deeper impression upon me. I sat next to 
an intelligent German from Vienna, who remembered Joa- 
chim’s first concert at Vienna, in the spring of the present 
year, and who gave me a long account of his impressions 
over a cup of coffee at the Hotel St. Antoine, after the con- 
cert was over. “After our curiosity,” he said, “had for a 
number of years been in vain kept on the stretch to make 
the acquaintance of the most celebrated virtuoso, or, as we 
prefer naming him, artist, of the present day, we at length 
had the pleasure of doing so at a concert given by him, 
with the assistance of the band of the Imperial Opera, in 
the rooms of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. What 
high expectations the public had formed of Joachim’s per- 
formance were manifested by the very numerous attendance 
and the hearty cheers which greeted our celebrated visitor 
on his appearance. The expectations of the public were 
not disappointed, although the general opinion was that 
they would not be fully realised until the subsequent con- 
certs, to which we looked forward with the greatest inte- 
rest. The pieces selected by Joachim were Beethoven’s 
concerto—the concerto of all concertos—an adagio by 
Spohr, and a sonata by Tartini. 

‘Even then,’—pursued my German friend—“I could 
signalise as the prominent qualities of Joachim’s play, 
grandeur of style, and a manly-serious, objectively-charac- 
teristic (!) conception, free from anything like coquetry ; 
vigorous and truly imposing fulness of tone, and an indis- 
putable mastery over technical difficulties, is, as far as we 
are at present capable of judging, indisputable. Whether 
he possessed passion also, a quality by no means the last 
that should belong to an astist, was something of which I 
required more convincing proof, the programme affording 
him but little scope for developing this particular side of his 
artistic individuality. His most brilliant effort was,,then 
his truly grandiose execution of Tartini’s Sonata, a highly 
interesting work, for the revival of which we all felt grate- 
ful. The burlesque parts especially were played with the 
most unctuous humour and electrified the audience, who, 
up to that time, had not been, properly speaking, carried 
away by his performance, although they had listened to it 





in a spirit of respectful satisfaction. Joachim, in fact, ap- 
peared to be suffering from nervousness during Beethoven’s 
| concerto; and, however admirable his execution, so far as 
| correctness and dexterity went, it did not astonish the audi- 
| ence or throw into the shade the well-remembered efforts of 
| other artists—such as Hellmesberger (!) for instance. The 
cadenza, in the first movement, which was carried out with 
rather too much breadth, did not please, though the extra- 
_ ordinary mastery of polyphonic playing was of course ad- 
| mired. The performance of Spohr’s adagio was, on the 
other hand, inimitably beautiful, and gave evidence of true 
and genuine feeling combined with the most noble simplicity ; 
in fact, we all particularly noticed Joachim’s highly cultivated 
taste, and the delicate tact with which, as a rule, he suc- 
ceeded in adapting his play to the spirit of masters so funda- 
mentally different as Beethoven, Spohr, and Tartini. 

“To conclude, I was unable to pronounce a final opinion 
of Joachim’s talent after a single hearing. That he should 
have disdained, and would as surely continue to disdain, to 
exhibit it in pieces of ‘virtuosity,’ in compositions ex- 
pressly written for the purpose of mechanical display, 
despite the ease with which the limited repertory at the 
command of a violinist might tend to seduce him into such 
practices, I did not consider a merit in Herr Joachim, but 
looked upon his patience in this {respect as necessarily 
founded on his genuine artistic nature, to say nothing of 
the satiety of the public, no less than their improved musical 
education, preventing them from feeling the least desire for 
such incentives to excitement.” 

“And what is your opinion now?”—I asked, after this 
long-winded periphrasis. 

“Oh!” he replied, “I have heard Joachim many times 
since, and am now thoroughly convinced that he is the 
greatest living executive artist—the greatest, in short, since 
Paganini.” 

I regretted to hear such a commonplace from one who 
had talked so speciously. ‘The greatest since Paganini ;” 
“the greatest since Malibran;” “the greatest since Bra- 
ham”—these are common exclamations, and proceed as 
often from those who are not old enough perhaps ever to 
have heard, much less to appreciate at their proper value, 
either Paganini, Malibran, or Braham. For my part, al- 
though in the latter of these two predicaments undoubtedly, 
I persist in believing Joachim greater than Paganini, Jenny 
Lind than Malibran, and Sims Reeves than Braham. And 
so I left my chance friend humming the old song :— 


“Je suis le docteur Dommerie 

Ri, ri, ri, ri, ri, trie de ri de ri. 

Et puis je suis Wallon aussi: 
Si, si, si, si, si, si, si, si, si. 

Je représente les Fla-hutes, 
Tchin na na podn na na poin (ter) 

Siéger 4 l’Chamb, voila mon but. 
Tchin na na podn, na na pon (bis).” 


To which, as he slowly passed on through the Place Verte, 
I heard him respond :— 


“ J’achéte des taup’s au prix courant, 

Ran, ran, ran deri deri deran, deri deran. 

C’est pour les mettre dans mes champs 
Chan, chan, chanderi deri deran. 

Des taup’s, j’en ai bien peu trouvé, 
Tchin na na poin nana poun, poau. 

Mais parmi vous j’en troaverai, 
Tchin na na podn, na na potn, na na podn.” 


—which proved that he knew the song, at least, although 
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he was apparently unaware that I had hummed the first 
verse “apropos de bottes.” Dommerie van Dommerik is 
one thing, Beethoven von Joachim another. 


H. H. 
Axntwe' p, Hotel dz St, Antoine, Aug. 27th. 
— p> 


Fl pigeon is the very breath in the nostrils of artists. 

Applause instantaneous and genuine is that by which 
actors and singers live and flourish. It is their hope and 
expectation, their ambition, their first and last object, the 
goal of all their desires. Deprive the singer or actor of his 
cheers and his clappings, you refrigerate his enthusiasm, 
repress his chief stimulant to exertion and sap the founda- 
tion of his energy. A voiceless audience is death to an 
artist. In the silence of congregations he feels his own con- 
demnation, believing when they are mute he must be impo- 
tent. And what impulse it must give to a follower in any art 
to know that his efforts are truly appreciated; above all to the 
actor, or orator, who looks for immediate approbation when 
he himself is present! This is the reason why those who 
make the stage their profession are more sensitive than any 
other class of the community. They live in an atmosphere 
of popular excitement, and their only means of being assured 
that they are successful is by loud expression on the part of 
those whom they endeavour to please. If there is no ex- 
pression, it is because they have failed to gratify. The con- 
viction is inevitable. 

The anomaly of the power of calling for an encore being 
vested in the President of the Birmingham Musical Festival 
has been very properly commented on by the correspondents 
of the London press. The absurdity was not likely to es- 
cape gentlemen at once so observing and captious to every- 
thing that wore the semblance of a grievance or an error. 
But this is no more than what we ourselves have directed 
attention to, on more than one occasion, in the pages of the 
Musicat Worip. The right given to the President of 
commanding the repetition of any piece in a musical per- 
formance is a “‘mockery and a delusion.” By what impulse 
is he governed? By his own feelings. It would be the 
height of vanity and impertinence to consult his own opin- 
ions only — allowing him to have any — in an assembly of 
thousands of amateurs. Perhaps he is swayed by the mut- 
tered expressions of delight from the aristocratic lispers who 
surround his star-ship like satellites in the President’s gallery? 
This would be little better, and would resolve the Festival 
into a private concert on a grand scale. One thing is cer- 
tain: the President of the Birmingham Festival has no 
means of ascertaining the popular feeling, since all manifesta- 
tions of approval are interdicted, and consequently he must 
be moved in his decisions from within himself. That it 
would be the more gracious act, and one which would defy 
reprehension, to omit encores altogether, need not be pointed 
out. Mark the contradiction! Encores in oratorios are 
forbidden on the ground that they are derogatory to a per- 
formance of sacred music; and yet the President has the 
right, and exercises it, of commanding encores—that is, 
has the right to do that which is emphatically pronounced 
to be wrong. Is this Brummagem logic? Now all this 
absurdity might be done away with if the prohibition against 
outward expression were withdrawn. What real objection, 
we should like to know, can be offered to a popular demon- 
stration in the Birmingham Hall during the representation 
of an oratorio? It is no cathedral, nor sacred edifice, the 
genius loct of which might indeed with reason plead for 
extra decorum and forbearance ; but a good, stout, profane 





structure, devoted to all sorts of purposes, like’ St. James’s 
or Exeter Hall. And as for claiming the observance of 
exact silence, and expecting straight-laced and rigorous 
attention to the performance of an oratorio, that that was 
never contemplated by Handel is demonstrated by the fact, 
that most of his oratorios were brought out at the public 
theatres. The- Messiah, for instance, was first given in 
London at Covent Garden Theatre ; Israel in Egypt was 
produced at the same non-ecclesiastical locale, as was also 
Judas Maccabeus ; which proves that oratorio was not re- 
garded in a mere sacred light, but looked upon as an histori- 
cal representation illustrated by music. Had applause been 
permitted during the performance of oratorios at the Bir- 
mingham Festival much disagreeable observation would 
have been spared; the most deserving performances — or at 
least those most desired by the majority of the audiences— 
would, as they should be, have been repeated; while the 
President would have escaped becoming the object of many 
remarks which it is always distressing to hear levelled 
against high persons in most responsible places. That the 
noble lord who presided over the Birmingham Festival per- 
formed the duties of his office to the best of his abilities, 
and with perfect freedom from all prejudice and party feel- 
ing, we have not the least doubt; but, until the anomaly 
involved in the prohibition of encores and the authority 
given to one person to subvert the prohibition be done away 
with, future Presidents must expect to be questioned and 
criticised, and Directors of future Festivals be rated for want 
of foresight and discrimination. Let encores by all means 
be disallowed; but, for the sake of artists and art, let free 
utterance be given to feelings of admiration and delight. 
The dead composer is as much interested in manifestations 
of applause as the living singer or player. 
$$ 
fie following announcement has appeared in the columns 
of a morning contemporary :— 

“INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.—Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
have received a communication from M. Meyerbeer, stating that, in 
compliance with their request, he will compose a march for the opening 
ceremony.” 

The news is not exactly new, as our Paris correspondent 
had already informed the readers of the Musica, Wortp 
that M. Meyerbeer had acceded to the request of the Com- 
missioners. Our correspondent further stated that M. Auber 
had consented to compose a piece for the inauguration of the 
Exhibition of 1862. To these we may now add, that Signor 
Verdi has consented to supply an Italian composition, and 
Professor Sterndale Bennett an English one, for the great 
inaugural ceremony. Germany, France, Italy, and England, 
thus represented by the most renowned living composers 
(Rossini is dead to art unfortunately) of the several coun- 
tries, the musical performance involved in the inauguration 
cannot fail to create the liveliest interest and curiosity, as no 
doubt each musician will try his very best for the occasion. 
Surely after this the grumblers about music being neglected 
at the forthcoming International Exhibition will be silent. 
And this, in our opinion, is the only feasible way in which 
music can be turned to account under the circumstances, 
and rendered at once agreeable and useful. 

—< Oo 

Royat Irarran Orera.—Mr. Gye has engaged Signor Delle 
Sedie, the baritone, for the ensuing season. 

Tueatre Royat, Drury Lans.—We are able to state upon 
trustworthy authority that Drury Lane Theatre will open for 4 
short season, about the middle of this month, with English opera, 
under the direction of Dr. James Pech. 
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MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Mr. Mellon does well to keep up Jullien’s plan of occasionally 
devoting one portion of a concert exclusively to classical music. 
It is not bad policy to omit a set of quadrilles now and then, for 
the sake of inserting a symphony into the programme — to appeal 
from the large public who are captivated by a dance tune to the 
still larger public who have learnt to reserve their admiration for 
the worthiest objects. Paradox though it may seem to be, it is 
nevertheless strictly true that the best classical concerts are now 
more thoroughly popular than those which profess to be destined 
for “the people.” “ Music for the million” must be music of the 
highest class. What now pleases the vulgar most was written for 
the delectation of princes, and a cynic might reverse the terms of 
, the proposition with some show of reasofi. All this is so well 
known that we need not insist on it; and we are somewhat sur- 
prised at Mr. Mellon’s not having declared still more decidedly 
than he has done for the progress of the art of which he is evi- 
dently so enthusiastic a devotee. We feel convinced that he 
would consult his own interest in no less a degree than the ad- 
vancement of music if he appealed habitually instead of occa- 
sionally to the taste which, whether it be from fashion or convic- 
tion, is now paramount in the English nation. It is true that he 
has given several “classical nights” since the commencement of 
his concerts, but these might well have been increased in number, 
and we have never been able to understand the principle on which, 
in Jullien’s time as well as now, they have been limited. It has 
invariably happened that the concerts on these special occasions 
have been much more fully attended than usual, and yet conduc- 
tors seem loth to follow out the plan which this circumstance seems 
naturally to suggest. If classical music always “ draws” best, 
surely it is reasonable to conclude that it must be a profitable in- 
vestment. Fear seems to be entertained lest the avidity with 
which people flock to hear a symphony by Beethoven or Men- 
delssohn should be lessened by its constant repetition, but very 
little experience would suffice to show that such fear is groundless. 
No mental phenomenon is more evident than that, in the study of 
a masterpiece in any art, the “appetite grows by what it feeds on.” 

On Thursday night a selection of vocal and instrumental music 
by one of the great masters attracted, as rarely fails to be the case, 
a crowded audience. The master was Mozart, to whose composi- 
tions the whole of thie first part was devoted. The singers were 
Mile. Parepa and Herr Formes ; and the band was the admirable 
one to which Mr. Alfred Mellon has accustomed his patrons, now 
restored to its original strength by the return of many of its most 
efficient members, whose services during the previous week had 
been in request at the Birmingham Festival. That the programme 
was well chosen, judiciously varied, andj highly interesting the 
subjoined will show :— 

Symphony in G minor; air, “In diesen heiligen hallen ;” concerto, 
pianoforte, in C major ; scene, “ Gli angui d’inferno;” air, “ Non piu 
andrai;” overture ( Figaro)—Maozart. 

The symphony in G minor would alone have repaid so musical an 
audience as that which was assembled on the present occasion in 
honour of Mozart. This truly wonderful work is the second of 
three—the other two being the symphony in E flat, and the great 
symphony in C, distinguished from its less ambitious predecessor 
je the traditional title of Jupiter—which were designed and com- 
pleted within the short interval of six weeks. Notwithstanding the 
unparalleled finale of the Jupiter —one of the most prodigious 
examples of contrapuntal science, combined with rich invention, 
which the art can boast—musicians are pretty nearly unanimous 
in according the first place among the orchestral compositions of 
Mozart to the symphony in G minor. Nothing that came from 
the pen of the author of Don Giovanni and Die Zauberflite— not 
even those masterpieces themselves — is more deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the man and the marked individuality of the artist ; 
and on this account, if on no other, it must always be a special 
favourite with the lovers of Mozart’s music. Those amateurs 
who were fortunate enough to be at the Royal Italian Opera yes- 
terday evening must have been more than satisfied with the execu- 
tion of the symphony, which was, indeed, the prominent feature of 
the concert. Every part was given well— the andante, minuet, 
and finale to perfection ; and so delighted were the audience with 


” 








the minuet — probably the finest movement of its kind — that they 
absolutely clamoured for a repetition; but Mr. Mellon would on 
no account consent — somewhat inconsistently, we thought, inas- 
much as he subsequently acceded to more than one “ encore,” the 
demand for which was certainly less general and spontaneous. 
The pianoforte concerto—the earliest and least ambitious, if not 
the least engaging in the key of C —used to be frequently heard 
at the concerts of the late M. Jullien, and invariably received with 
enthusiasm. It was played with remarkable spirit and correctness 
by Miss Julia Woolf (King’s Scholar, if we are not mistaken, at 
the Royal Academy of Music), who had the good taste to prefer 
Mozart’s own text—the “cadenzas” in the “allegro” and 
“finale” allowed for—to the embellished versions of Cramer, 
Hummel, &c., which are for the most part resorted to by modern 
sacra The applause that followed each movement was a tri- 
ute honourably earned. 

The vocal pieces afforded the utmost pleasure. Mlle. Parepa 
sang the very arduous and trying air of Astriaffamente with ex- 
traordinary vigour, taking the high notes, which are its exceptional 
characteristics, with the utmost ease and certainty, and concluding 
her task amid applause so loud and prolonged so persistently that 
she was compelled to repeat the quick movement. If ever the re- 
vival of ZZ Flauto Magico should be entertained, Mile. Parepa 
being at hand, there need at least be no difficulty about the part 
of the “ Queen of Night.” Herr Formes created a “furore” in 
the solemn invocation of Sarastro (“In diesen heiligen hallen”), 
into the spirit of which he enters thoroughly, and which is alike 
suited to his voice and style. He, too, by the unanimous desire of 
the audience, was obliged to return to the orchestra and repeat 
the last verse. With the immortal song of Figaro (“Non piu 
andrai”) Herr Formes was not less successful. The engagement 
of this popular singer is likely to prove attractive; and the more 
of Mozart’s dramatic songs set down for him the better. The 
animated prelude to Le Nozze di Figaro, the most genuine and 
irresistible comic overture extant, brought the Mozart selection to 
an end with the utmost “éclat.” Better played it could not have 
been. Mr. Mellon directed the entire performance with consum- 
mate address, and, not for the first time by many, showed his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the classic school of the greatest of 
“absolute musicians.” 

The “New York Quadrille,” produced on Monday night, has 
been the novelty of the week, and is altogether a lively and 
spirited affair, the airs being happily chosen and well put together. 
The popular negro melodies upon which the quadrille is founded 
are nightly recognised with unmistakeable symptoms of approval, 
and the whole performance cheered vehemently. A new waltz, 
too, called ‘The Warblers of the Forest,” in which the imitation 
of birds is wonderfully well managed, may also be mentioned as a 
good thing of its kind. 

To-night the “ Volunteer Night” will be repeated, and in ad- 
dition to Mlle. Parepa, Mad. Laura Baxter, Mr. George Perren, 
and Herr Formes among the vocalists, Mad. Florence Lancia, of 
whose antecedents our readers need not be told, makes her first 
appearance, and sings the grand scena from Signor Verdi's Attila. 


ee Ss OO OO 


Dvuzum.—The Misses Leishman gave an interesting matinée in 
their elegant rooms on Thursday last, when the following pro- 
gramme was gone through :—Part I—Duo Brillante, harp and 
piano, on Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots” (C. Oberthiir) ; Solo, piano, 
andante and rondo capriccioso (Mendelssohn) ; Solo, harp, “ Se- 
renade” (Parish Alvars); Duo, harp and piano, “ Alpenhorn ” 
(Oberthiir) ; Solo, piano, (a) “ May-breeze,” (b) “St. Patrick’s 
Day” (Th. Mauss). Part IIf.—Solo, harp, concerto in E major 
(Parish Alvars) ; Allegro brillante, andante, rondo (the orchestral 
accompaniments have been adapted for the piano by the author) ; 
Solo, piano, nocturne; Le Corsair, galop brillante (Th. Mauss) ; 
Solo, harp, “Thou art so near, and yet so far ;’ La Cascade 
(Oberthiir) ; Duo, harp and piano, “ Erin go bragh” (Oberthiir). 
The audience, a highly fashionable one, were highly delighted with 
what they heard, and gave frequent vent to their ceerennet 
The arrangement made by the Misses Leishman for the comfort 
of their aristocratic visitors was satisfactory. * 
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MISS ARABELLA GODDARD AT THE BIRMINGHAM 
FESTIVAL. 


(From the “ Morning Post.”) 


We really cannot help paying a special compliment to Miss 
Arabella Goddard for her wonderfully fine execution of Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto in G minor, not a new work certainly, but still by 
no means so frequently heard as the vocal pieces we have men- 
tioned. It was also the only solo instrumental piece in the concert, 
and we may add that the custom which our provincial festival 
committees appear to have adopted latterly, of excluding such 
works from their programmes, is not at all worthy of encourage- 
ment. The unmistakeable effect produced by Miss Arabella God- 
dard on this occasion will, we trust, serve to correct the error to 
which we have alluded. Miss Arabella Goddard never before, to 
our thinking, played the G minor concerto with such impassioned 
energy and poetical feeling. The audience listened with the 
deepest attention throughout, and applauded the fair pianist on 
every possible occasion with the warmest enthusiasm. 


(From the “ Morning Herald” and “ Standard.”) 


Miss AraBetta Gopparp’s appearance in the orchestra relieved 
the committee of great anxiety, for on her way here from Boulogne 
the distinguished pianist was attacked with such severe indisposi- 
tion that she could not attend the rehearsal, and it was at one 
time doubtful whether she would be able to appear at all. It 
cannot be pretended that such an elaborate concerto as the G 
minor could, so far as the orchestra was concerned, go as well as 
if the conductor had been in the —— of coming to an under 
standing with the soloist. But the performance was in the ensemble 
a veritable tour de force. It was really wonderful that the 


orchestral entries should have been so exact. For the fair pianist 
herself nothing apologetical is at all necessary. No signs of weak- 
ness were shown in her passage playing. She took Mendelssohn’s 
rattling octaves and prolonged trills with her ordinary ease and 
precision, and her adagio was distinguished as usual by its refined, 


delicate, and intense expressiveness. It was altogether a noble 
reading of a noble work, replete with brilliancy, brimful of intel- 
ligence, and with all its masculine vigour of execution, betraying 
the woman artist’s grace and tenderness. 


From the “ Morning Herald” and “ Standard.” 

Tue instrumentalists had a third opportunity of gaining dis- 
tinction, and they did not fail to avail themselves of the chance. 
The E flat concerto of Beethoven is of a proportion approaching 
to the symphony, although the pianoforte part is of such pro- 
minency and magnitude. No executant but of the first rank must 
approach this colossal conception; the gloomy grandeur of the 
opening movement, the mysterious melody pervading the adagio, 
and the irresistible impulse of the rapid rondo, require something 
more than digital dexterity. The intellect must predominate, the 
heart and soul must ooze out of the instrument, to keep pace with 
the orchestral loftiness and dignity. The concerto is without a 
triviality, the theme is always elevated, the treatment never small. 
The elaboration is intricate, but always eloquent. Beethoven's 
pianoforte concertos are like the Greek dramas, in which the 
human passions are strong, and the pianoforte is the chorus which 
tells the tale and points the moral. The task, therefore, for the 
pianist is onerous, and Miss Arabella Goddard evidently felt the 
responsibility. Her reading was based on a rigid adherence to 
the text—a most praiseworthy starting-point, and finger work 
with her is child’s play. Her rush of octaves, and there are not a 
few in this concerto, was marked with high finish, and what she 
can do in pianissimo passages is equivalent to the declaration that 
the most perfect phrasing from the human voice is rivalled by her 
on the pianoforte. Such a performance, in which the pianoforte 
principal and the instrumental adjuncts were quite hors ligne, 
ought to have created a classic furore ; but here, albeit the con- 
certo was listened to with profound attention, there was no exhi- 
bition of excitement at the end. Is it that such high-class works 
are really beyond the comprehension of mixed audiences ? Are 
the epics of music to be sealed books, except to educated ears ? 
The committee, at all events, are entitled to all praise, for their 
moral courage in affording the Birmingham festival visitors the 
opportunity of hearing such noble productions, 





(From the “ Birmingham Journal.”) 

The great feature of the concert was the performance by Miss 
Arabella Goddard and the orchestra of Beethoven’s lengthy and 
elaborate piano-forte Concerto in E flat, commonly known as the 
Emperor. Mere verbal description would fail to convey an ade- 
quate idea of this superb work, which occupied more than half- 
an-hour in performance, and revealed at every turn such wonders 
of melody and harmony, such breadth of design, and such elabora- 
tion of treatment, such happiness in the motivi, and such variety 
and fecundity in the instrumentation, that even the magnificence 
of the execution assumed but a secondary position in the mind of 
the auditor. The first and longest movement is in the nature of 
a martial allegro, introduced by a few striking chords for the 
orchestra, and chiefly remarkable for the lavish employment of the 
wind instruments, and the fine effect of the pizzicato accompani- 
ments to octave passages for the piano-forte. The following 
movement, a solemn adagio, is introduced by the stringed instru- 
ments, to which some of the finest phrases are assigned, though a 
melodious passage for the wind instruments, with a chaste and ori- 
ginal counterpoint on two notes for the piano-forte, excited much 
admiration, This movement is connected with the concluding 
rondo by a series of masterly cadenzas, and the martial character 
of the earlier part reappears in a more brilliant and striking form 
than before. We have never witnessed a finer pianoforte per- 
formance than that of Miss Goddard on that occasion. ‘The care 
and brilliancy of her execution are in no particular more manifest 
than in the silvery pianissimo runs which abound in the piano- 
forte part; and notwithstanding the great length and novelty of 
the performance, the audience heard it through with ’bated breath 
and watchful eagerness, applauding the conclusion as warmly as if 
some popular ballad were in question. 

—<— oS — 


Mrs. Bowers, an American tragedienne of celebrity in the 
principal northern cities, has arrived in London, and has been 
engaged by Mr. Phelps to appear at Sadler’s Wells. Mrs. Bowers 
was formerly manageress of the Academy of Music, and has fre- 
quently travelled with Miss Charlotte Cushman as an assistant 
“star. 

LrEeps.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—The parish church 
organ, by Snetzler, has recently undergone several alterations and a 
thorough repair, and the instrument may now be regarded as a very 
fine church organ, although the swell (which it is the intention of 
the churchwardens at some future time to reconstruct) is very 
incomplete. The work has been executed by Mr. Holt, of Leeds, 
under the supervision of Walker Joy, Esq., a clever amateur and 
one of the churchwardens. ‘The following is a specification of the 
organ as it now stands :— 

Great Organ.—Compass G G to F.—1. Double open diapason (metal) 
16 feet ; 2. Large open diapason (metal) 8 ; 3. German open diapason 
(metal) 8; 4. Small open diapason (metal) 8; 5. Stopped diapason 
(wood and metal) 8; 6. Wald flute (wood) 4; 7. Octave (metal) 4 ; 8. 
Octave quint (metal) 3 ; 9. Super octave (metal) 2; 10. Dulciana mix- 
ture 3 ranks; 11. Sharp mixture 3; 12. Full mixture 3; 13. Trumpet 8 
feet; 14. Trombone 8; 15. Clarion 4. 

Pedal Organ.—Compass CCC to F.—1. Sub-bass (wood) 32 feet; 2. 
Open diapason (wood) 16; 3. Bourdon (wood) 16; 4. Flute bass (wood) 
8; 5. Octave (metal) 8; 6. Mixture 4 ranks; 7. Contra-trombone (wood) 
82 feet; 8. Trombone (wood) 16; 9. Clarion (metal) 8. 

Swell Organ.—Compass Tenor C to F.—1.Open diapason (metal) 8 
feet; 2. Stopped diapason (metal) 8; 3. Gamba (metal) 8; 4. Octave 
(metal) 4; 5. Trumpet (metal) 8; 6. Oboe (metal) 8. 

Choir Organ.—Compass C C to F.—1. Double dulciana (metal) 16 
feet; 2. Open diapason (metal) 8; 3. Dulciana (metal) 8 ; 4. Claribel 
(wood) 8; 5. Gedact (metal and wood) 8; 6. Octave (metal) 4; 7. Gedact 
flute (metal) 4; 8. Cor-Anglais (metal) 16; 9. Clarinet (metal) 8. 

Couplers.—Swell to great ; great to pedal. Swell to choir; choir to 
pedal. Four composition pedals to great ; two ditto to pedal. Ventil 
to pedal; ventil to manual. § 9 ; 
The patent hydraulic engine and additional feeders, the gift of 
Mr. Walker Joy, have also been applied, and the apparatus 1s em- 
ployed for the double purpose of supplying wind to the instrument 
and for pumping out the waste water for the use of the schools in 
connection with the church. ' 

The experiment was tried last Saturday evening by Dr. Spark 
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of devoting an entire programme to the works of one composer’ 
and the result was, on the whole, successful. The name of Men- 
delssohn drew a large audience, including several professional 

entlemen and amateurs. The programme included organ pieces, 
yocal extracts, orchestral music, and two of the celebrated Lieder 
ohne Worte (songs without words), and considerable interest was 
manifested in these latter highly popular compositions. Their 
effect on the organ was in one respect admirable—the song itself 
coming out with due prominence, and varying in the gradations of 
tone even more successfully than can be obtained on the piano, for 
which instrument these Lieder were specially written. But whilst 
this was an advantage, the organ failed to impart the same supe- 
riority to the accompaniments. On Saturday we are promised a 
Mozart night, and a treat may be anticipated by the lover of 
pure melody. 

Dr. Spark having resigned the office of conductor to that old 
establishment the Leeds Madrigal Society, after ten years’ gratui- 
tous service, a special meeting of the members was held on Wed- 
nesday evening to _— his successor. There were about seventy 
members present, J. W. Atkinson, Esq., vice-president, occupying 
the chair. A unanimous vote of thanks was first passed to Dr. 
Spark for his long and valuable labours in the cause of choral 
music in Leeds, ‘The members expressed their deep regret at his 
resignation, which, however, Dr. Sparks finds necessary, as a great 
portion of his time is now required for his duties as organist of 
the Town Hall. After a short discussion, the committee’s report, 
recommending John Bowling, Esq., as musical director of the 
society, was unanimously adopted. On being introduced to the 
members, Mr. Bowling was received with loud cheers, and in ac- 
cepting the office he expressed his pleasure at the honour which 
had been conferred upon him, remarking that he accepted the 
post because he felt it would be an injury to the cause of choral 
music in Leeds if such a society (numbering, as he was informed, 
about 130 members), should be allowed to languish. He pro- 
mised his best efforts to promote the society’s welfare, and begged 
every member to aid those efforts by constant attendance at the 
rehearsals. 

V—_—_oOor— 


Tue Irarran Orrra 1n Paris. — The difference between M. 
Calzado and the band has had a pacific termination. All the 
artists of the orchestra remain in their iploese for the approaching 
season. The company is already formed, and includes, among the 
-~ donne soprani, Mads. Penco and Volpini, and Mlle. Marie 

attu ; prime donne contralti, Mads. Alboni and Trebelli; prime 
donne comprimari, Mad. Tagliafico and Mile. Vestri; primi tenori, 
Signors Mario, Tamberlik, Belart and Brini ; tenore comprimario, 
Signor Cappello; primi baritoni, Signors Badiali, Beneventano, 
and Delle Sedie; primi bassi, Signors Tagliafico and Capponi; 
poe buffo, Signor Zucchini; director of the orchestra, Signor 

onnetti; direttore del canto e maestro al cembalo, Signor Uranio 
Fontana; chorus-master, Signor Chiaromonte. Tamberlik will 
not sing until the spring, and will appear in March and April. 
Signor Beneventano — well remembered at Her Majesty's Theatre 
— replaces Signor Graziani, who goes to St. Petersburg. The suc- 
cess of Sig. Delle Sedie in London has secured him an engagement 
at the Italiens. Of Mad. Volpini report speaks highly. She will 
share the soprano repertory with Mad. Penco. Signor Brini, who 
in reality is Herr Braun, a German, is said to have a charming 
tenor voice. Verdi’s Macbeth will be one of the earliest novelties 
of the season. Tancredi will be produced for Mlle. Trebelli and 
Mlle. Battu; Anna Bolena revived for Mads. Pénco and Alboni; 
Pergolese’s Serva Padrona for Mlle. Battu and Signor Zucchini ; 
and Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte, in which nearly the whole strength 
of the company will be engaged. 

Beruin.—The great heat lately has proved anything but con- 
ducive to the benefit of in-door amusements. The Opera House 
has been almost deserted by its regular frequenters, many of whom 
are absent, by the way, at the various watering-places ; and has 
had to depend chiefly on provincial visitors, whom no heat, I 
believe, would induce to refrain from “ doing ” all the lions of the 
capital. The principal attractions at the above establishment for 
some past have been Cherubini’s Deux Journées and the ballet 
Flick und Flock ; the principal parts in the opera being sustained 





by Mad. Harriers-Wippern, Mlle. Miinster, Herren Krause, 
Pfister, and Wolf. At the Friedrich-Wilhelm Stadtisches Theatre 
the bills have been monopolised by Orpheus, Genoveva, and For- 
tunio’s Lied. The King has accepted the dedication of a sym- 
on composed for the approaching coronation by Herr R. 
Viierst; and the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin has 
ee Herr Ferdinand Sieber, teacher of singing, with the 
arge grand-ducal gold medal for Arts and Sciences. e. Marie 
Taglioni is at present stopping at her estate in Silesia. She has 
so far recovered from the effects of her late accident that she will 
be enabled to resume her professional duties in the course of this 
month. The popular ballets of Satunella and Morgano will be 
revived for her. 

Mariensure.—A project has been set on foot to get up a grand 
festival for the purpose of raising subscriptions towards the Prus- 
sian navy. A committee has already been appointed, and has 
decided on giving a musical and theatrical performance, together 
with a series of tableaux vivants. At present, the 13th October 
- been fixed on as the day on which the festival will take 
place. 

ConsTantinoris.—At the command of the present Sultan, the 
magnificent theatre erected by his late brother has been converted 
into a manufactory for rifled cannon. 

Stockuorm.—Herr Ignaz Lachner, who is now appointed con- 
ductor at the Stadttheater in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, after having 
acted as conductor in the Theatre Royal of this city for the space 
of three years, wielded the baton here for the last time in the 
opera of Guillaume Tell. After the performance, Herr A. Ran- 
del, the composer, presented him, on the part of the band, with a 
large silver goblet, bearing the following inscription: —*“ Presented 
to Herr Ignaz Lachner, Conductor and Knight of various orders, 
by his friends, the members of the Royal Orchestra, Stockholm, 
the 22nd June, 1861.” Herr Strandberg then presented him, in 
the name of the members of the Operatic Company, with a bril- 
liant ring, on which was inscribed in Swedish, “ Minne af Stock- 
holms Scens lyriska Artister’”’ (A memento from the lyrical 
Artists of the Theatre, Stockholm). 


— 


SWEET LAVENDER. 
(COPYRIGHT. ) 


“ Sweet Lavender !” that cry along the street 

Doth waft my spirit to a far off scene — 

A streamlet, sheltered from the noonday heat, 

Where, over head, the woven branches meet, 

And dancing sunbeams fling their ling’ring rays between. 


And J am by that streamlet’s mossy side, 

And one, still unforgot, is at my feet, 

And whisper’d flatteries, I could not chide, 

Are mingling with the streamlet’s murmuring tide, 
Making the summer air so musically sweet. 


“ Sweet Lavender !” thy perfume doth recall 
A thousand memories by sadness shrouded, 
Gleams from the sunny past around me fall, 
When, like some gay enchanting festival, 
Life seemed so fair, the future so unclouded. 


Once more I listen, with a feigned surprise, 

To that low voice, which near my heart still lingers ; 
Once more I shun the light from those dear eyes, 
And, whilst I strive my feelings to disguise, 

Crush thy sweet buds between my trembling fingers. 


“ Sweet Lavender!” to me thy blossoms speak 

A language eloquent of youth’s sweet madness ; 

I gaze till tears are raining down my cheek, 

As in thy fragrant beauty I would seek 

Lost pleasures to restore, with many a vanish’d gladness. 


Alas ! those hours can never come again, 

When storms passed over me like summer showers; 

And though I weep o’er buried hopes in vain, 

The memory of their light will still remain, 

Like the undying fragrance from thy flowers, 
“Sweet Lavender !” 








JESSICA RANKIN. 
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Trorrav.—The Silesian vocal festival, which will come off on 
the 25th inst., promises to turn out an event of some importance. 
Already have thirty-six associations, with 1300 singers, signified 
their intention to take part in it, and it is expected that the num- 
ber of singers will ultimately reach 2000. Prince Lichnowsky 
has invited all the associations to pay him a visit in his park at 
Gritz, on the 26th inst. ~‘—s 

WirspapEN.—M. Gounod’s Faust has been performed six times 
to crowded houses. 

Darmstapt.—The opera-house will probably be re-opened on 
the 8th inst., with Meyerbeer’s Prophéte. This will be followed 
shortly afterwards by La Dame Blanche, the new tenor, Herr 
Horn, appearing as George Brown. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER AND LUCAS, 


210 REGENT STREET. 





** La Circassienne,” (Auber) =a. ose eee eee 
“ La Circassienne” (Auber), the favourite, airs in 
books, solos each ooo cco eset 
Ditto ditto as Duets au nee ane oreo 
Roeckell’s ‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” (Op. 47) ove ove 
Lindfeldt’s (Car]) ‘‘ La Belle Marie” .. a. ese eco 
Do. ** L’Ondée de Roses (Mazurka Brillante) 
Trekell’s (J. T.) ** Garibaldi’s Hymn” aco ae ove 
Berger’s (F.) *“* Attendez-moi”... eee ove eve ove 
Brissac’s ‘“‘ Un Ballo in Maschera”’ (2nd Fantasia), Op. 87... 
Ritter’s “ Véloce,” Impromptu, (Op. 24) -— =. = 
Ditto ‘ Le Chant du Braconnier ” i a 
Le Carpentier’s “* La Circassienne”’ fantaisie — = 


Ascher’s 
Callicott’s 


POS WwWHWWAG we 
camcoaceococeosoo og, 





A CIRCASSIENNE VALSE (Strauss), 4s. La Cir- 
cassienne Quadrilles (Strauss), Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s. La Circassienne Polka, 3s. 
Orchestral and septett parts are published to the Valse and Quadrilles. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





RAMATIC COLLEGE QUADRILLE. Composed 
by ALFrep MELLON, and played nightly at the Promenade Concerts with im- 
mense success. 
Just published, price 4s, 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





ADAME DOLBY’S most popular SONGS: — 
BROKEN VOWS, composed by Francesco Bercer; and SLEEP. 
DEAREST, SLEEP, composed by RanpeGcGer, Price 2s, 6d. each. 


Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





ERALDINE.—Sims Reeves’s New Song, composed by 
Francesco BerGer, and sung by Sims Reeves with immense success at the 
principal London Concerts. Price 2s. 6d. 


Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





HE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. Composed 


by J. L. Hatton, and sung with immense success by Mr. SantLey and Mr. 
WInn, &c. Price 2s. 6d. post-free 


Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





ATTON’S NEW AND POPULAR SONGS.— 
VOICE OF THE WESTERN W!ND (Sung by Mr. Santley), 2s. 6d. 
SAVE FATHER ON THE SEA (Sung by Miss Palmer), 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


M R. WHARTON (late of the English Opera, Covent 
Garden) is now open to Engagements for the Winter Season. 
Address, care of Ransford and Son, Music Publishers, No. 2 Princes Street, Caven- 


dish Square, London. ? 
FINCHAM, Orean-pree Maker, Vorcer, and Tuner, 
e 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowe 








Terms. 


To PIANOFORTE and MUSICSELLERS.—WANTED 
by a Young Man (a Scotchman), who has had considerable experience in the 
Trade, an Engagement as Assistant. London or peighiparkeod preferred. Under. 
stands book-keeping, and would not object to travel if required. 
Letters addressed “ Assistant,” 134 Bayham Street, Camden Town, before the 10th 
september, will ensure a personal interview. 





MESSRS. CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD'S 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANOFORTE PIECES, 
J BLUMENTHAL, La Pensée, Souvenir (No. 5) of Fleurs 
e 


Emblématiques, op. 21. Price 3s, 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
P BLUMENTHAL. La Luvisella, Chanson Napolitaine. 
e Price 3s. 6d, 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


J BLUMENTHAL. LaCaressante. Caprice, Price 3s. 6d. 
e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
J. 


J. 











BLUMENTHAL. Une petite Histoire. Price 3s, 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


BLUMENTHAL. Une Fleur des Alps. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


BLUMENTHAL. Marche du Vainqueur. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


J. 
ad BLUMENTHAL. L/’Ange Gardien. 
* Salon. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


RE FAVARGER. Un Ballo in Maschera. Mazurka. 


*Price 4s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


RENE FAVARGER. Prophéte. Fantaisie. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





Price 3s. 





Price 4s, 





Morceau de 








Price 4s. 





REN FAVARGER. Guillaume Tell. Fanta isie 


Price 4s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


REN FAVARGER. Les Vivandiéres. 
taire. Price 4s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





Valse Mili- 


Rae FARVARGER. Rigoletto. Fantaisie. Price 4s, 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 








RENE FAVARGER. Galop de Rigoletto sur le Scéne 


du Bal. Price 3s, 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


RENE FAVARGER. Amber Witch, 
Cramer, Beale and CO. 901 Regent Street, W. 


DE VOS. Ballade Orientale. Price 3s. 
e 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





Fantaisie. 








DE VOS. Réverie du Coeur. Impromptu. Price 3s. 


© Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 








Fantaisie. 





Fantaisie 








Pp. DE VOS. Mon Réve. 
HAROLD THOMAS. Amber Witch. 
Price 28. 6d 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


Morceau de Salon. 
Price 3 
Price 4s. 

Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
PL ABOLD 

Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
L ARDITI. Il Bacio. Valse Brillant. 

e 





s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
THOMAS. Santa Lucia. 
TJ AROLD THOMAS. Un Ballo in Maschera. Price 3s, 
Price 3s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





G. GITS. Souvenir de L’Ambléve. Price 3s. 


e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 

L ARDITI, Amber Witch. Valse de 
e Price 4s. 

Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


GG A. MACFARREN’S RUDIMENTS of HARMONY. 
a Price 7s. 6d. 





Salon. 








Lonpon: CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD, 
201 REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW ALEXANDRE 


BARMONLE RS? 


‘Lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. 





THE 


NEW FOUR-OCTAVE 


HARMONIUM, 


In Oak Case. Sizet2 ft. 8in, byflzft.; height, 2ft, 4 in, 


'Price Five Guineas. 


THE 


NEW FOUR-AND-A-HALF OCTAVE 


HARMBNIGM, 


Compass Cto F. Sjze, 2ft. 1l’in. by]j1 ft. 2in. ; height, 2 ft. Gin, 
Price— Oak, Five and a-half Guineas; Mahogany, Six Guineas. 


THE 


ALEXANDRE COTTAGE 


HARMBNIUM, 


In Oak Case, with Two Foot Boards. Size, 3 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. llin.; 


i height, 2 ft. Sin. 


Five Octaves. 


Price Six Guineas. 





ALSO, 


THE NEW ALEXANDRE 


CHURCH HARMONIUMS 


WITH: 


TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


BIGHT ‘STOPS. ? 
Size, 3 ft. 9in. by 1 ft. llin,, 


INO. 1. 


(Three and a-half Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 
height, 3 ft, 3 in. 


Price Forty-five Guineas. 


NO. 2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS 


(Six Rows of Vibrators), ier Oak or Rosewood Case. 
Gin. ; height, 3 ft. 5in. 


Price Seventy Guineas. 


NO. 8. TWENTY-TWO sTors 
(Eight Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals. 


Price Eighty-five Guineas. 





(CHAPPEL & Co, 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Size, 4ft.4in. by 2 ft. 





THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 


To be had at the Libraries, and of all Musiesellers n town and 
country, 


Prince Galitzin’s Russian Quadrille (Illustrated) ... 
Prince Galitzin’s Kozlow Polka (ditto) ... 
Prince Galitzin’s Courier Gallop " (ditto) ... 
Kuhe’s Ballo in Maschera (two Fantasias) 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Ave Maria .... eee one 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Serenade eee ese 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Adieu ... eee 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Praise of Tears 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Thine is my heart 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Wanderer aa 

Kuhe’s Bianca Gallop eee eee oe 

Kuhe’s Bianca Fantasia eee eee 
Musgrave’s Moss Rose Waltz = (Illustrated) 
Musgrave’s Brighton Quadrille (ditto) 
Musgrave’s Cremorne Gallop (ditto) 

Ascher’s Ballo in Maschera eve eee 

Ascher'’s Melodia Divinia eee 

Benedict's Cherry Ripe ... eee 

Benedict's Albion _... eee tee 

Benedict's Erin eco eee eve 

Benedict's Caledonia eee 

Madame Oury’s Auld Robin Gray 

Madame Oury’s Bianca 

Madame Oury’s Ballo in Maschera 

Riche’s Au Revoir Polka Brillante 

Riche's Farewell Nocturne ee 

Berger’s Wreck Romance (Illustrated) 

Berger’s Fleurette ditto (ditto) 

Berger's Lisette ditto (ditto) 

Berger's Notre Dame ditto (ditto) ... eee 
Brinley Richards’ “Skipper and his boy” ... 
Brinley Richards’ T’amo t'amo (Ballo in Maschera) 
Brinley Richards’ Alla vita (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ O dolcezze perdute (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ Marriage of Georgette eve 
Brinley Richards’ Bianca (three gems) eee «each 
Marriott's Woman in White Waltz (Illustrated) 
Marriott's Colleen Bawn Waltz (ditto) 
Marriott's Waterfall Gallop (ditto) 
Marriotts’ Henrietta Waltz (ditto) 
Gollmick’s Broken Ring _... eee eee 
Gollmick’s Maidens of Tyrol ove 
Mauss’ Merrily over the snow eee 

Mauss’ Music of the waves eee 

Laurent’s Beethoven Waltz ove . 
Laurent’s Spring buds’ Waltz (Illustrated) ode 
Burckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Quafdrille ... 
Burckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Waltz eve 
Burckhardt’s Doodah Gallop eee 

Burckhardt’s Ramsgate sands Quadrille (Illustrated) 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Schloesser's Oberon ... eco see eee 
Schloesser’s Martha ... 
Schloesser’s Traviata 
Schloesser’s Dinorah ove eee 


SONGS. 
Won't you tell me why (by Claribel) 
The Brook (ditto) eve 
The old pink thorn (ditto) 
The rose looking in at the window (by a » Lady) 
A loving heart (by Mrs. Jerrold) —... eee 
For ever and ever (ditto) 
The star and the water lily (by George Linley) | 
Our good bark sails bright (new Ballad) 
Whe talisman (Russian Song) : 
Aladdin (comic Song, by Henry J. Byron, Esq.) 
Colleen Bawn (ditto) 


VOCAL DUETS. 
Mays’t thou dream of me (by Miss Gabriel) 
Sweet is the dream (Campana) see ‘a 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28 HOLLES STREET, W. 
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PIANOFORTE. 


Acumar (Emanuel) “ Sunset Glow,” Réverie’... a. 
Ditt * Dream dance,” (Op. 27, No. 1) 
“ Weber’s last waltz,” transcribed 
Fantasia on a Theme from Oberon... on 
‘“« Thou art so near,” Réverie on Reichardt’s popular Lied 
* Good night,” Réverie on Reichardt’s popular Cradle Song 
* Alice,” Romance ... 
“ Prelude and Fugue alla’ “Tarantella, as played by Miss 
Arabella Goddard 
Select pieces (preludes and fugues) from the Pianoforte 
works of John Sebastian Bach (not included in the 
forty-eight preludes - fugues) as played in public by 
Miss Arabella Goddar 
“ Fuga Scherzando,” in ¥ hie . 
—‘ Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach,” 
3. a Fantasia con Fughetta,”’ in D major ... 
4.—'* Fantasia con Fuga,” in B flat’... 
q 5.—* Preludio con Fuga,” in A minor 
6.—‘* Two Fugues,” in C major 
Baparzewska (T.) ‘“ Marie, ou la priére dune Vierge ... 
BercsEr (Emile) “I love you,” Morceau de Boudoir on 
popular Ballad .. ooo one 
Vieni, Vieni,” or ‘Signor Ferrari’ 8 admired serenade one 
“E Scherzo, # Quintet from Verdi’s Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera . 
Bonbons for young Pianists, arranged without Octaves. 
EUX BonBons from the Domino Noir. 
No. 1.—** La Belle Inés,” Aragonoise ... ove eve 
— Ah! Quelle Nuit, "Bolero as oe 
Deux Boxsons from Guillaume T: ell. 
No, 1.—“ Toi que l’oiseau ne suivrait pas,” Tyrolienne ... 
2.—‘* Ah! Mathilde, idole de mon Ame,” petite fantaisie 
Deux Bonnons from Un Ballo in Maschera. 
No. 1.—T’amo, si t’amo,” Mazurka 
2.—‘‘ Petite fantaisie ” on 
5 Deux Bonsons from the’ Creation. 
No. 1.—‘* With verdure clad”... 
2.— In nxtive worth ”’ oe 
** BLueTTEs CLassiques,” selected for pupils from the ‘works ‘of the. great ‘piano. 
forte composers, by Miss Arabella Goddard :— 
No. 1.—Dus<ek, “ II pastore Alpigiano,” Air varié ... 
2. —Steibelt, “* Papageno” ( Zauberflite), Air varié ... 
3. —Steibelt, “ Monostatos” (Zauberfléte), Air varié ... 
4.—Dussek, «La Chasse” ove oo oe ee ate 
“Un petit Cadeau,” Bluette ...  .. oe 
* The days that are no more,” transcription 
“ Le Juif Errant,” Grand Valse ove 
“ Bella Figlia” (the quartet from Rigoletto) 
* Quando le Sere ” and “Ah, fu giusto ” (Luisa Hiller). 
** Bella Adorata” (II Giuramento) oe 
“Blanche,” Polka Mazurka 
“Sans Souci” Galop __ wa. 
“La Bella Contessa M Valses ws 
“The Bridesmaids’ Album,” ‘complete in one Volume, 
handsomely bound 
No. 1.—‘ Bridal Quadrilles”  ... 
2.—‘* Shorncliffe Waltzes” ... eco 
~~ Beatrice Mazurka” ove 
—‘ Frederick William Waltz” ooo 
Ham ‘* Princess Victoria Quadrille ” 
6.—* Polish Varsoviana ” 
ae Exeter Polka” ... 
-—** Apethorpe Galop ” ooo 
“ The Glory of Scotland (favourite ‘national melodies) 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” with variations .., 
“* South Down ” Polka .., 
“ Hastings '’ Waltzes 
“ Hastings’? Polka pa 
“ Anacreontic ” Quadrille on popular’ Glees 
* The Reindeer Galop - (beautifully illustrated) 
“ Chanson Erotique ” (chanson d’amour 
“* Clarice ” (morceau de concert, played by ‘Miss Arabella 
Goddard)... one 
Gover (Howard) Twelve Romances, book 1, st six Romances’ i» eve 
Ditto “ The Baby’s Song” — 3of Twelve Romances) 
Gomion (E. A.) Elise Romance ,.. 
Grevit_e (Hon. Mrs. Ye Ballabile Militaire” 
Guen£e (L.) 


Ditto 
ALLEN (G. B.) 
Anprews (R.) 

Ditto 
Ascuer (J.) 
Bacu (J. S.) 


“ BacHIANA” 


No. L— 
nB flat . ov 


‘Sims Reeves’ 


Ditto 
Ditto 


on on on ove 


BLUMENTHAL (J.) 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Brissac (Jules) 
Ditto 
Ditto 
BurGMvULLer (F.) 
Czerxkaski (J.) 


Ditto 
Ditto 


CopHaM Cates” 
Dawes (Albert) 
Ditto 
Ditto | 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dreut (Louis) 
Eoouaro (Jules) 
FumacGatti (A.) 


oe oo oe 


on on ove 


oe oon one one 


“* La Chasse ” (morceau Sirol zs = 
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— 
HanpeEu (G. F.) 


Harairtrt (C, J.) 

Harvey (R. F.) 
Ditto 

HorrMan (R.) 


as played by Miss Arabella — ) 
“ Three Lister ohne Worte”’ 
“ Pensez a moi” (Réverie) 
* Cupid’s Repose’ (Melody) . 
- ee ”* (grand fantasva on * subjects from Wallace’: § 
opular Opera) 
bs “Les Etoiles et leur langage (nocturne) 
Air with variations ’ 
* Andante” from a Quintet of ‘Felicien;David 
“ Highland Echo” 
Selection for the drawing-room of Pianoforte Works by 
celebrated Composers :— 
No. 1.—** Inspiration” (E. Wolff) ere te tte 
2—* ‘Gaiety ” (Handel) eee 
*“* New Year’s Eve ” (Pensée) 
* The Silver Cord” Waltz 
Cadences and Modulations through the Major and. Minor 
Keys, with harmonised scales 


Hovmes (Georgiana) oe 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Homes (W. H.) 
Ditto 


Ditto 
JoEL (J. Von) 
Ditto 


Kuse (Wilhelm) 
Ler (Maurice) * L’Electricité ” (Etude) ooo 
Liesicu (Immanuel) Two popular melodies transcribed :— 
Oo. LT and You ” (compaced expressly for Sims Reeves, by 
alfe) ss. 
2.—“ Good Night” “(Reicharat’ s popular Wiegenlied): 

* Caprice Bohéme ” eve 

* L’Etoile du Soir,” Romance der Opera Tannhiuser 
Richard Wagner ove 

“ The Old wy at Home” Quadrille pee 

Waltz 

** Le Corsaire,” Mélodie Historique ... 

“La Tarantelle ” ove 

© ‘Tyrolean Mountain Song mn (Der Jodelpliitz), Op. 4l 

“ Réjouissance ‘Thuringienne,’’ Morceau de Salon, Op. 46 

** Betty’s own Mazurka” Ditto Op. 47 

‘* March” (dedicated to Capt. Barr and the officers of the 

Northamptonshire Volunteers)... 

** La Joyeuse,” Souvenir des Champs Elysées 

* Souvenir de Gliick’”’ (Armide) . 

“ The Woman in White,’ Grand Valse Mystérleuse, de. 

dicated to Wilkie Collins, Esq. ... 

“ Royal Wedding Marci:” (Quatriéme Marche aux Flam- 
beaux). Composed for the marriage of the Princess 
Royal of England with Prince siceuaaeey William of 
Prussia ... 0. ove 

“AS "s Day,” R ove ove eve 

“ A Summer’s Eve 

“ Santa Lucia,” Cottrau’s admired Neapolitan air, tran- 
scribed for young pianists ove 

* Schottisch d’Amour ” 

Ditto orchestral parts 

“ La Divina Melodia,” Notturno see 

“Thou art so near” (Reichardt’s popular 
for young pianists) 

* Pauline,” Nocturne... 

Oury (Madame) “With verdure clad, ” and “ The Heavens 

Pecu (Dr. James) “May Dew Polka” pete 

REPERTOIRE DEs Bourres PARisiENSs : — 

No. 1.—** Tromb-al-Cazar ” Waltz eve 
2.—* Réve d’une nuit d’été”’ Waltz 
3 —*‘ Les deux Pécheurs”’ Waltz ... 
4.—** Les deux Aveugles” Waltz ... 
5.—"* Le Violoneux Polka” 
6.—‘* Une Nuit blanche” Quadrille 
7.—** Vent du Soir” Quadrille 
8.—‘ Le Violoneux ”? Waltz ove 
9, —“ Orphée aux Enfers” Quadrille 

Ricnarps (Brinley) ‘ Ethel,” Romance 
Ditto “ Leopold Mazurka” a 

** The Bride’s Farewell” "(Song ‘without words) 

“ Tradita,”’ Romance de Graziani 

* Perdita,” Valse Aerienne ove 

“ Weber’s last Waltz” (transcribed) 

“ Fugue” in G minor (Cat’s Fugue), as played by Miss 
Arabella Goddard at the Monday Popular Concerts 

* “ Champs Fleuris ” Réverie ... 

“ Chant d’Adieu ” Mélodie ove 

“ Fantasia” on * Oh I would wend with thee” 


Linpey (R.) 
Liszt (Franz) 


Loper (George) 


itto 
Lupers (Charles) oe ose 


itto 
Mavss ( Theodore) 
Ditto 


Ditto 
McKuekELt (C.) 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Marriott (C.) 


MEYERBEER (G.) 


oe one ore oe 





Monrot (Eugéne) eee 
Ditto 

Ditto ii 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Monreat (G.) 

NorpMAnn (Rudolf ) 


song, arranged 


ove one 


Osporne (G. A. eo eee ove 
are telling” 


Roecke (E.) 
ROosEtLen (H.) 
Ditto 
Rosenretp (F.) 
ScaRLatTTI (D.) 


Tatexy (Adrien) 
Ditto 


ave on oe one 
ove 


YARNOLD (Louisa) 





$ 
“ The Harmonious Blacksmith "’ (the only correct es, 
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“ Good Night,” Réverie on Reichardt’s popular Ww iegenlied 3 
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PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


Acuitar (Emanuel) “ War March” one oe oe 4 0] NorpMann (Rudolf) “ Thou art so near, and yet so far’’ (Reichardt’s popular 
Bantnotomew (Mrs, Mounsey) “ The last rose of summer” (varied) ... 0 Lied, arranged for young pianists) are ate 
Linter (Ricardo) * Don Pasquale” (introducing “Com é gentil sy 5 0 . 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


3 0] No. 2.— Hope” (La Speranza—L’Espérauce)... 
| 3.—" Charity’ (La Carita—La Charité 
ow 3 0 





Pecu (Dr. James) “ Introduction and Fugue’... ss 
Smart (Henry) Three Sacred Choruses, by G. Rossini :— 
No. 1.—“ Faith” (La Fede—La Foi)... 


ore on one 
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